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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Arter 116 pays, the steel strike was halted on 
November 7 when the United States Supreme 
Court in an 8-1 decision upheld the legality of an 
80-day Taft-Hartley Act injunction which had been 
granted by a Federal district court 17 days earlier. 

The events which preceded final judicial sanc- 
tion of the injunction had been significant but 
unproductive of a general settlement. After hear- 
ings extending from October 12 through October 
18, during which the factfinding board made 
vigorous (and public) efforts to mediate the dis- 
pute, the board reported to the President on the 
19th its inability to “point to any single issue of 
ally consequence whatsoever upon which the 
parties are in agreement.” However, the board 
had succeeded in defining and narrowing the issues 
of the strike and had induced the parties to make 
new offers. 

On October 20, the Government sought and the 
next day was granted an 80-day Taft-Hartley in- 
junction in the Federal District Court at Pitts- 
burgh. An appeal by the union won a stay of 
execution, and a similar stay after the appellate 
court upheld the order enabled the union to take 
the case to the Supreme Court without interrupt- 
ing the strike. The union had opposed the in- 
junction on the grounds that national health or 
safety was not adversely affected by the strike and 
that the injunction provision of the act was uncon- 
stitutional because it asked the courts to use “coer- 
cive powers temporarily as part of an administra- 
tive procedure for attempting to settle strikes” 
which were lawful before the injunction and would 
be again after the injunction was dissolved. 

A defection from the group of 12 steel companies 
which had been bargaining jointly occurred on Oc- 
tober 26 when the Kaiser Steel Corp. settled with 
the Steelworkers Union on a basis close to the last 
union offer prior to the injunction. It was a 20- 
month contract which called for overall wage and 
fringe improvements totaling 22% cents an hour 
(including a possible 3-cent cost of living adjust- 


ment). Especially noteworthy was establishment 
of two committees: a labor-management group to 
resolve work rules problems on a local basis (work 
rules had been one of two major obstacles the 
parties had encountered all during negotiations) ; 
and a tripartite group to recommend a long-range 
plan for “equitable sharing between the stock- 
holders, the employees, and the public of the fruits 
of the company’s economic progress.” 

Viewing serious labor-management disputes as 
a matter of national concern, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell on October 17 proposed that 
another step be added to the mediation process; 
he suggested the Government be given authority 
to convene a statutory board, with powers of sub- 
poena, at any time during a dispute when a public 
clarification of the issues would seem to move the 
parties toward settlement. The board would 
make recommendations only if both parties re- 
quested it todoso. Ifno settlement resulted from 
the board’s activities, there would remain a public 
record of positions that would inform people of 
the issues. The proposal implied that ad hoc 
boards, not founded in statutory law, have been 
generally unsatisfactory in the past. 


WSILE THE STEEL ISSUE was being argued in and 
out of court, bargaining on contracts in the rail- 
road industry was taking place. The 113 Class I 
carriers and a score of unions representing nearly 
900,000 employees had agreed 3 years ago to leave 
work rules unrevised until November 1 of this year. 
Revision of work rules is a basic employer demand 
which is being pressed with claims that many prac- 
tices are outmoded and wasteful. In addition, a 
wage cut of 15 cents plus elimination of the esca- 
lator clause (including the 16 cents an hour received 
as a cost-of-living bonus) have been proposed. 
Both the operating and nonoperating unions are 
adamantly opposed to work rule changes and in 
turn have asked for respective wage increases of 
12 to 14 percent and 25 cents an hour. 

Under the Railway Labor Act, the parties are 
asked to arbitrate if mediation fails. If arbitra- 
tion is declined, a Presidential Board investigates 
and no strike may take place for 30 days. The 
board’s report may recommend a settlement and 
again a strike is proscribed for 30 days. 

Fifteen unions representing 130,000 Canadian 
railroad workers on six lines submitted wage de- 
mands on November 5. They were reported to 
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include a 20 cent-an-hour increase spread over a 
2-year span. 

Six Boston newspapers on November 5 were 
closed by a strike called by the Typographical 
Union in a dispute over wage terms in a new 
contract. 

Meatpacking plants of Wilson & Co. in eight 
cities were struck on November 3 by the United 
Packinghouse Workers. The union is seeking a 
settlement similar to that secured at Armour in 
conjunction with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 
The company had unilaterally granted a 10% cent- 
an-hour wage rise as against the union’s request 
for 22 cents over a 2-year control. An agreement 
had been signed previously by the two organiza- 
tions with Swift & Co. after a strike which lasted 
7 weeks. Terms included hourly wage increases 
of from 8.5 to 15 cents spread over 2 years, with 
southern plants receiving the smaller amount. 
The automation study fund contained in the 
Armour agreement was not included. 

In the East and Gulf Coasts maritime situation, 
the International Longshoremen’s Association 
(recently admitted to the AFL-CIO on probation) 
proposed that 25 cents a ton be paid by employers 
as royalty on cargo handled in containers. The 
employers rejected the idea as “‘more featherbed- 
ding” unless the size of work gangs was reduced. 
The union is under an 80-day Taft-Hartley strike 
injunction issued October 8. Cargo-handling efli- 
ciency and size of work groups are major issues in 
the dispute. 

On the West Coast, a 2-month-old shipyards 
strike by the Metal Trades Council, the Machinists, 
and the Carpenters ended on October 17 when a 
3-year contract was accepted. It calls for aggre- 
gate wage increases of 27 cents an hour plus fringe 
betterment estimated by the unions as worth 12 
additional cents. Employers bargained through 
the Pacific Coast Shipbuilders’ Association. 


Revivat of its shorter workweek bargaining de- 
mand for the 1961 negotiations was one major 
result of the United Automobile Workers’ conven- 
tion October 15-23. There was also an indication 
that the 1958 profit-sharing plan would be reen- 
tered on the bargaining lists. The union proposed 
a Federal commission to study technological 
change and “insure that the social gains and the 
social costs of technological progress are fairly 
shared.’”’ A dues increase of $2 a month was voted 


as was a 3-percent salary increase for officers and 
staff to be applicable on January 1 of the next 3 
years. 

At the biennial convention of the Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO, meeting in 
Washington, November 9-10, Walter P. Reuther, 
its president, criticized organized labor’s attitudes, 
policies, and practices as too ‘‘defensive.”” The 
merged labor movement, he said, ‘mobilized our 
opposition end then we failed to mobilize ourselves. 
That is why we are in trouble.” Labor, he com- 
plained, has become “‘a little bit soft in the 
middle.” 

He offered a five-point reconditioning program: 

1. Solve jurisdictional problems so that there 
will be unity and good will. 

2. Engage in massive organization drive. 

3. Develop cooperation on the collective bar- 
gaining front and build a common defense fund. 

4. Construct political objectives of a broad char- 
acter, irrespective of a single political party. 

5. Educate the members and the American 
people as to where the labor movement stands. 

In Toledo, the charters of the former AFL and 
CIO city organizations were revoked in mid- 
October to force a merger of the two groups. Prop- 
erty and funds of each were taken over by the 
merged national organization. 


In this space in the October issue, two union 
officials indicted for Taft-Hartley law violations 
were incorrectly identified with the Bakery Work- 
ers Union (Ind.). They were officers of a bakery 
local of the Retail, Wholesale, and Department 
Store Union. 


Teamster officials on November 5 named 56 
Congressmen the union would campaign against in 
1960 because they supported the new reform legis- 
lation. The officers, on October 22, after resisting 
the matter for more than a year, acceded to rules 
for democratic elections in their own organization. 
The rules had been devised by monitors appointed 
by a Federal court to oversee the organization’s 
operations. 

Maurice Hutcheson, president of the Carpenters 
Union and a vice president of the AFL-CIO, was 
indicted by a Federal grand jury on October 20 
for contempt of Congress. He is also under in- 
dictment in Indiana in connection with a highway 
land sale deal, and it was in connection with this 
matter that he refused to answer questions put to 
him by a Congressional committee. 





Trusteeship 
Provisions in 
Union Constitutions 


HARRY P. COHANY AND IRVING P. PHILLIPS* 





THE auTHORITY of a national or international 
union ! to discipline a local union or another sub- 
ordinate body by appointing a trustee (or receiver, 
supervisor, administrator, or other representative) 
to assume control over its affairs is a grant of 
power specifically provided for in many union con- 
stitutions. Trusteeship is one of the means 
whereby the parent organization can assure com- 
pliance with its directives, prevent violation of the 
constitution, remove dishonest or inadequate offi- 
cers, and guard against financial and other mal- 
practices on the local level.?/ However, the trus- 
teeship device, as hearings before congressional 
committees have revealed, can also be utilized by 
corrupt officers for personal financial and political 
gains. 

The AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Code VI, en- 
titled “Union Democratic Processes” and adopted 
in May 1957, urged affiliates to deal with the 
trusteeship issue as follows: 

To insure democratic, responsible, and honest adminis- 
tration of its locals and other subordinate bodies. . . 
unions should have the power to institute disciplinary and 
corrective proceedings with respect to local unions and 
other subordinate bodies, including the power to establish 
trusteeships where necessary. Such powers should be 
exercised sparingly and only in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the union’s constitution, and autonomy should 
be restored promptly upon correction of the abuses requir- 
ing trusteeship. 

The Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959, passed by the U.S. Congress 
in September 1959, recognized the legitimate pur- 
poses of trusteeships and provided for certain safe- 
guards against the misuse of such procedures. 
The section of this act dealing with trusteeships 
states, in part: 


Trusteeships shall be established and administered by 
a labor organization over a subordinate body only in 
accordance with the constitution and bylaws of the organ- 
ization which has assumed trusteeship over the subordinate 
body and for the purpose of correcting corruption or finan- 
cial malpractice, assuring the performance of collective 
bargaining agreements or other duties of a bargaining 
representative, restoring democratic procedures, or other- 
wise carrying out the legitimate objects of such labor 
organization. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently 
studied the formal rules stipulated in union con- 
stitutions governing the establishment of trustee- 
ships, the grounds for such action, hearing re- 
quirements, the status of the local unions and 
their officers during such periods, and the provi- 
sions applying to termination and appeal. This 
study is primarily a summary of union laws in 
effect prior to the enactment of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, and 
does not extend to union practices. 

For this study, from which this article was 
adapted,’ the constitutions of 114 national and 
international unions, each with 10,000 or more 
members, were analyzed.‘ These 114 unions 
accounted for 17.5 million members, or about 95 
percent of the total membership of all national 
and international unions in the United States. 


Prevalence of Trusteeship Provisions 


Although all of the constitutions studied gave 
national officers the authority to suspend or revoke 
local union charters, a disciplinary measure fre- 
quently linked with trusteeship, only 67 constitu- 
tions, applying to 12 million members, contained 


*Of tae Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 Throughout this article, the terms “natio’ 
are used interchangeably. 

2 Information on the number of trusteeships in effect at any one time by all 
national and international unions is not available. However, a report on 
the number of local unions of AF L-C1O affiliates under trusteeship is con- 
tained in the Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate (86th Cong., 1st sess., 1959), pp. 
85-86. According to a list of 99 unions submitted by Andrew J. Biemiller, 
director of the Department of Legislation, AF L-CIO, 75 had no locals under 
trusteeship and 24 reported a tvtal of 97 locals so disciplined. It should be 
noted that these 24 international unions accounted for more than 20,000 local 
unions. 

3 See Trusteeship Provisions in Union Constitutions, BLS Bull. 1263. 
This bulletin contains a large number of illustrative clauses taken from 
union constitutions. 

4 According to the Directory of National and International Labor Unions 
in the United States, 1957 (BLS Bull. 1222), there were 125 national and inter. 
national unions in the United States with 10,000 or more members. For ll 
unions, with about 625,000 members, current constitutions were not available. 
Three of these 11 were unions of government employees. 


” and “international” union 
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Taste 1, Provisions ror SusPENSION/REVOCATION OF 
Locat Union CHARTERS AND TRUSTEESHIP IN INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION ConsTITUTIONS, 1959 





Union affiliation 
Total 





AFL-CIO | Unaffiliated 





Mem- Mem- 

-| bers |Num-| bers 
(thou- | ber 

sands) 





114 14, 823 15 2, 680 





114 14, 823 15 2, 680 
67 59 | 9,763 8 2, 300 
47 | 5,440 40 | 5,060 7 380 























Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


explicit trusteeship provisions, i.e., granted the 
international president and/or the union’s govern- 
ing body the authority to assume direct control 
of a local union or other affiliate by means of a 
trusteeship (table 1). 

The remaining 47 constitutions (governing 5.4 
million members) contained no specific trustee- 
ship clauses. Under these constitutions, the pos- 
sibility that the international may assume control 
over a local is not ruled out, however, since (1) 
none of the constitutions prohibited it and (2) 
many granted international officers broad powers, 
particularly in suspension proceedings. Unions 
which do not have explicit trusteeship provisions 
in their constitutions do at times exercise this or 
a similar power. For example, the United Steel- 
workers of America, in 1959, reported several 
local unions under international supervision.’ The 
Steelworkers’ constitution gave the international 
officers the following powers with regard to the 
suspension and revocation of local union charters: 

In the event the international president shall have 
reason to believe that any local union is failing to comply 
with any provision of the constitution, he may institute 
proceedings upon the alleged violations, with due notice 
of hearing before any duly designated member or members 
of the International Executive Board. Upon the basis 
of the hearing, the International Executive Board is 
authorized to render a decision, dismissing the charges 
of alleged violations, suspending or revoking the charter 
of any such local union, or directing such other action 
as may be necessary to secure compliance with the 
constitution. 


Similar clauses were found among many of the 
47 constitutions without explicit trusteeship' pro- 
visions. 


In some of the 67 constitutions which provided 
for both suspension and formal trusteeship, con- 
trol by the international union could be established 
only after a local’s charter (or its officers) had 
first been suspended. More frequently, the mat- 
ter of suspension was left to the discretion of the 
international union or the trustee. Often, how- 
ever, suspension and trusteeship were set forth 
as two entirely separate proceedings, to be in- 
voked under different circumstances and to achieve 
different purposes. In many constitutions, a 
trusteeship was in essence an emergency measure, 
designed to cope with conditions for which the 
usual disciplinary procedures were perhaps too 
cumbersome. A feature worthy of note was that 
several constitutions contained more than one 
trusteeship clause. Some constitutions granted 
this power to the president and/or the international 
governing body (in many cases depending on the 
offense alleged) and set forth different procedures 
regarding hearings, termination, etc., while in 
other constitutions, trusteeship procedures varied 
according to whether the case involved financial 
malpractices or other constitutional violations. 
For purposes of this analysis, the features of vari- 
ous provisions found in the same constitution were 
combined and are presented as a single trusteeship 
provision. 


Reasons for Trusteeship 


All of the 67 union constitutions with trustee- 
ship provisions stipulated, in varying degrees of 
detail, the reasons for which such action could be 
taken. Many dealt with this issue rather briefly, 
granting the president or the union’s governing 
body the right to take such action when, in its 
judgment, it was “necessary to protect the interest 
of the members” or “to protect the [union’s] 
jurisdiction”’; when ‘‘a local union fails to perform 
the duties imposed upon it by this constitution”’; 
or simply, when “an emergency imminently 
affecting the interests of the international union 
or any subordinate body exists.’ Frequently, 
however, union constitutions spelled out the 
reasons for establishing a trusteeship, listing, 
among other offenses, the failure to comply with 
union directives, violation of union laws, dis- 


§ Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, op. cit., p. 86. 
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honesty or incompetency in the affairs of local 
unions, membership indifference, and the threat 
of secession movements. 

As pointed out earlier, under the provisions of 
a number of union constitutions, a trusteeship 
cannot be imposed unless the local union’s charter 
has first been suspended or the local’s officers 
removed from office. In these instances, the 
grounds for suspension and removal were, in the 
main, similar to those cited above, but were 
usually set forth in greater detail. 


Trusteeship Initiation and Imposition 


Under the provisions of 47 of the 67 constitu- 
tions with trusteeship provisions, the final au- 
thority to appoint a trustee over the affairs of a 
local union rested with the general executive 
board (or other governing bodies of the inter- 
national union). The general executive board 
was the sole agency designated in 34 constitutions, 
while in 13 unions it shared this power with 
the international president. The president was 
granted authority to act in 33 constitutions, in 
20 of which he was the only agent so empowered 
(table 2). 

Typically, the union agency authorized to ap- 
point a trustee also had the exclusive jurisdiction 


* These provisions, however, would probably not preclude officers from 
taking such action, since officers are also members. A constitutional provi- 
sion which lists members as well as the international president and/or the 
general executive board as initiating agents means that the international 
body is authorized to assume “original jurisdiction,” i.e., it can act on its 
own and does not have to wait until all the steps at the local (or regional) 
level have been complied with. 


to initiate such proceedings. In such cases, the 
entire power in this area was vested in the hands 
of a single agency, either the president or the 
executive board. A small number of constitu- 
tions (13) granted the power of trusteeship to both 
the president and the general executive board, 
each exercising this power independently of the 
other. In a few instances, however, the power of 
one or the other to act depended on the reasons 
for which such action was taken. 

In a number of constitutions, the power to take 
action against a local union (or against local union 
officers) was not concentrated in the hands of a 
single international agency. Among the unions 
in this category were those which required the 
president to obtain the consent and approval of 
the executive board before intervening in the af- 
fairs of a local affiliate. In a few constitutions, 
however, the general executive board had the au- 
thority to review and reverse a trusteeship action 
taken by the president on his own initiative. 

In 13 constitutions, union members were spe- 
cifically given the right to invoke procedures 
leading to a trusteeship, either by submitting a 
petition or by filing charges before an international 
agency. Eleven of these constitutions gave mem- 
bers as well as the president and the general exe- 
cutive board this right, while in two constitutions 
only members were mentioned.* Without excep- 
tion, however, the ultimate power to impose 
trusteeship was retained by a designated agency 
of the international union. 

Several constitutions permitted international 
office supervision, but failed to designate a specific 


Tas_e 2. AGENcres AUTHORIZED TO INITIATE AND EsTABLISH TRUSTEESHIPS AS STIPULATED IN INTERNATIONAL UNION 
ConstTiITUTIONS, 1959 





Initiating agency 


Agency empowered to place local union in trusteeship 





International General executive 
president board ! 








All unions with one or more trusteeship provisions....................--. 





International piel Ie. asm RA 

General execu: 

Interna’ tonal president or geval executive board BS. -1thDioe onare: 
International president or member... 9 sain pieuneiunndi 
General execu ive board or member !- 

: — it or general executive board or member !..._..._.. 





ember 
-— ident or other agent not clearly defined... 
Agent not sleepiy defined 





wane mawak! G 


























1 Also includes other governing bodies of international unions. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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TaBLE 3. Provisions ron HEARINGS BEFORE oR IMMEDI- 
ATELY FoLLOWING TRUSTEESHIP AS SPECIFIED IN INTER- 
NATIONAL Union Constitutions, 1959 





Provisions for hearings 





All unions with one or more trusteeship provisions 





Constitutions with automatic hearing provisions. 
ae = must be held before trusteeship is estab- 


to 
Hearing must be held after trusteeship 
eo Lo ay LF depending on reason 
cases, 
Pe Dae ay " 
earing after trusteeship in some cases, no hearing 
poe sk ceealbmmmmne depending on reason 


Hearing before or after some cases, no 


trusteeship in some 
pone bo urement in other cases, depending on 


No neste provisions specifically relating to trusteeship_ 











Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


initiating agent. In these cases, however, it may 
be assumed that the right to invoke the union’s 
disciplinary machinery rested with the member- 
ship—at any rate, no clause in these constitutions 
denied it this right. Typically, these constitu- 
tions simply stated that “all charges shall be in 
writing, signed by the accuser . . .” or referred 
to a “party preferring the charges,” without 
giving further details. 


Hearing Provisions 


A requirement for a hearing (or a trial)’ on 
alleged violations for which a trusteeship could be 
imposed was not the general rule in the union 
constitutions studied. Twenty-nine of the 67 
constitutions contained no hearing provisions 
which could be construed as relating to trustee- 
ship cases (table 3). Of the 38 constitutions 
which referred to hearings, 16 applied to some 
but not to all situations under which a trusteeship 
could be imposed. A hearing to precede the 
appointment of a trustee was specified in 20 con- 
stitutions; however, 13 of these listed various 
provisions, often of an “emergency” nature, which 
permitted the international union to act im- 
mediately without having to wait for the outcome 
of a trial. In 28 constitutions, a hearing (in all 
or some instances) was to be held after trusteeship 
was already in effect; 15 failed to specify a time 
limit during which it was to be held (table 4.) 
Under such circumstances, the right of a local 


union or its officers to have the charges aired 
could, presumably, be postponed indefinitely 
without violating the letter of the constitution .* 

Four of the nine constitutions which required 
a hearing after appointment of a trustee stipulated 
time limits of 10, 20, 25, and 60 days, respec- 
tively, during which a hearing had to be held. 

In 14 unions, the holding of a hearing depended 
on the violation for which the trusteeship was 
imposed. Under these procedures, a hearing had 
to take place before or after the trusteeship action, 
but the constitution waived this requirement for 
specified offenses, notably failure to transmit per 
capita dues or other financial irregularities. In 
such cases, it would seem, a hearing is not con- 
sidered necessary since the constitutional viola- 
tion is self-evident. Among the constitutions in- 
cluded in this category were four which provided 
for a hearing either before or after imposing 
trusteeship, or permitted it to be dispensed with 
entirely, depending on the alleged violation. 


Conditions of Trusteeship 


With a few exceptions, the constitutions ana- 
lyzed did not define the rights and functions 
which the membership of a local union under 
trusteeship could continue to exercise. A few 
constitutions contained a simple statement sus- 
pending the local union’s right to conduct its own 
affairs. On the other hand, virtually all constitu- 
tions contained provisions which, in varying degree 
of detail, stated the authority and duties of the 
trustee, and many also referred to the status of 
officers of trusteed locals (table 5). Perhaps the 
prevalence of these clauses explains the scarcity 
of those dealing with tbe rights remaining with 
trusteed locals—that is, a large grant of power to 
the trustee would leave little self-government to 
the local involved. Thus, in general, the degree of 
local autonomy remaining was defined by the 
powers assumed by the trustee. 

Although most of the provisions on the powers 
of the trustee were not detailed, they did, as a 
rule, make specific mention of his right to take 
possession of all funds, records, and property, 


7 Although many constitutions used the term “hearing,” the procedures 
involved in such a hearing had, in a number of cases, the characteristics of a 
trial. In this study, the two terms are used interchangeably. 

* Hearings referred to in this part of the study are those which are to be 
held either before or shortly after establishing a trusteeship. Hearings in 
conjunction with appeal procedures are discussed in a subsequent section. 
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and permitted him to “take charge” or to “take 
over and administer the affairs’ of a local union. 
Requirements for periodic reports to the inter- 
national union were found in 13 constitutions, 
but only 2 required reports to the local’s members. 
Several specified that the trustee had to be 
bonded. 

In 22 unions, the appointment of the trustee 
meant the automatic removal of the local union’s 
incumbent officers. If malpractices on their part 
were the cause of the international’s action, it is 
reasonable to assume that these officers would be 
removed (suspended or expelled) before the trustee 
was appointed. In 27 unions, however, the re- 
moval of local officers was at the discretion of 
either the international officers or the trustee. 
Although the constitutions were not always clear 
on this point, it may be assumed that, in some 
if not all cases, the incumbent officers would be 
permitted to function under the supervision of 
the trustee and would remain in office as long as 
they complied with the orders of the international 
union or the trustee. 

In a number of other constitutions, the status 
of incumbent officers was not clearly set forth 
except for a statement that they are subject to 
to removal. 

Eighteen constitutions made no specific refer- 
ence to the status of local union officers. Many 
of these treated the entire trusteeship matter in 
a sentence or two, simply giving an international 
agency the authority to take such action against 
a local union. 

Only 1 of the 67 constitutions analyzed provided 
specifically that a local union under trusteeship 
Tasie 4, Tre Limits ror A Hearine Arter EstaB.isa- 


MENT OF TRUSTEESHIP AS STIPULATED IN INTERNATIONAL 
Union Constitutions, 1959 





Time limit 





All unions with automatic hearing provisions. 
All unions with automatic hearing provisions after estab- 
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683 
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1 Also includes other governing bodies of international unions. 
Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


had the right to send elected delegates to a union 
convention and prohibited the appointment of 
delegates by the trustee. 

In this connection, it should be noted that vir- 
tually all international unions deny convention 
representation to a local union “not in good 
standing,” particularly if it has failed to pay 
its per capita tax or if its charter has been suspended 
or revoked. Where trusteed locals are in good 
standing and are entitled to send delegates to 
the convention, the constitutions, with the excep- 
tion noted above, failed to indicate whether 
delegates were to be elected by the members or 
appointed by the trustee. 


Duration of Trusteeships 


Although the formal language of many trustee- 
ship clauses indicated that such action was 
considered as an emergency device, few constitu- 
tions were specific as to when or under what 
conditions the emergency was to terminate and 
self-government was to be restored. Only 12 of 
the 67 constitutions with trusteeship provisions 
established a maximum time limit; in 7 of these, 
however, it applied only to some of the grounds 
for which a local union could lose its autonomy 
(table 6). Ten constitutions referred to time 
limits which could be extended indefinitely by 
the international officers. Among the remaining 
constitutions, 8 made termination subject to 
compliance with specified conditions; 18 left the 
matter to the discretion of the same body that 
originally imposed the trusteeship; and in 19, 
the absence of duration provisions presumably 
placed the removal of the trustee under the dis- 
cretion of the initiating agency. All of these 19, 
however, contained appeals procedures. 
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Tasie 6. Provisions GovERNING DuRaTION OF TRUSTEESHIP AS STIPULATED IN INTERNATIONAL UNION CONSTITUTIONS, 
1959 
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1 Also includes other governing bodies of international unions. 


? Termination within 6 months after eee executive board renders 
decision on charges against local union officers. 


elections of officers and restora- 
ion of local union officers; 
autonomy within 6 months 
removed 53 
The distinction between the 8 constitutions 
which made termination subject to compliance 
with specified conditions and the 18 in which 
termination was entirely up to the president or 
the general executive board is, to be sure, a rather 
fine one. ln both instances, the final decision 
would have to be made by the same international 
officers, although in the eight constitutions there 
was at least a reference to standards on which 
an appeal—or a court test—could be based. 


vided that the term of trusteeship was not to exceed 180 days,§and 1 for not 
more than 30 days. In addition. all constitutions contained other trustee- 
ap peeriiens which were either vague or silent on the matter of termina- 


‘ Constitutions ded for trusteeship to terminate as soon as causes 
leading to its estab! it had been removed. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


Appeal Provisions 


The possibility of appeal of a trusteesbip action 
was open to virtually all trusteed local unions 
(table 7). Customarily, in union disciplinary 
proceedings, the final appeal body is the union 
convention, and it was so designated in 55 consti- 
tutions. Generally, where the international presi- 
dent was authorized to establish a trusteeship, 
the appeal first went to the general executive 


Taste 7. Appeau Provisions in Trustersuip Cases as STIPULATED IN INTERNATIONAL UNION ConsTITUTIONS, 1959 
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only 
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convention, or to the membership by means of a referendum, 
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TaBLe 8. PrevaLence or SeE.Lectep Dus Procgss 
PROVISIONS IN TRUSTEESHIP CLAUSES STIPULATED IN 
INTERNATIONAL Unton Constitutions, 1959 ! 
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board and from there to the convention; where the 
general executive board exercised this power, the 
appeal went directly to the convention. Two 
unions, the Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America and the United Automobile, Air- 
craft & Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, permitted an appeal to either the con- 
vention or to an outside agency, a so-called public 
review board; in four unions, the appeal procedure 
stopped at the general executive board; and in 
two unions, the matter could be decided by either 
the convention or a membership referendum. 
Six other constitutions contained limited appeal 
clauses which, it appeared, could not be invoked 
in trusteesbip cases. 

In 35 constitutions, the trusteeship provisions 
also set forth the appeal procedures which applied 
specifically to such cases. In 26 others, however, 
no specific appeals were included; rather, the 
appeal procedures in these unions were of a general 
nature, available to all aggrieved members, officers, 
or subordinate bodies without regard to the type 
of discipline involved. 

Where the trusteeship followed the suspension 
of eitber a local union or any of its officers, it was 


this issue which became the subject of appeal. 
In such proceedings, set forth in 10 constitutions, 
a decision by an appeal body to lift the suspension 
would also terminate the trusteeship. More 
frequently, however, the appeal was directly on 
whether to continue the trusteesbip. 

Union members are often required to exhaust 
all internal appeals before turning to the courts. 
In some unions, a member violating this require- 
ment is subject to disciplinary action, including 
automatic expulsion. 

The responsibilities of the trustee at the time 
bis duties terminated and self-government was 
restored were discussed in only a few constitu- 
tions. Typically, this matter was dealt with in 
a short clause requiring the trustee to return all 
books, papers, and other property to the local 
union, to hold an election of officers, or to do both. 


Combinations of Due-Process Provisions 


The three principal due-process safeguards 
available to the local union in trusteeship situa- 
tions—hearing, appeal, and automatic termina- 
tion—appeared among the 67 constitutions in 
various combinations. Under a majority of con- 
stitutions, the local union was entitled to either 
a hearing and an appeal or to an appeal only 
(table 8). Of the 27 constitutions which provided 
for both hearing and appeal, only 5 required that 
such a hearing be held before establishing the 
trusteeship. All 3 safeguards could be utilized 
by local affiliates in 10 international unions; in 
8 of these, however, the hearing was to take 
place after the trustee had already been appointed. 
Moreover, in several of these unions, the auto- 
matic termination date applied to some, but not 
all, of the possible trusteeships authorized. None 
of these procedural rights were found in the con- 
stitutions of 4 unions with a total membership of 
750,000 members. 





The Older Worker 
and Hiring 
Practices 


MARGARET S. GORDON* 





Eprtor’s Notr.—A second article will be published 
in a forthcoming issue of the Review which will 
deal with the retirement policies of the firms 
included in the survey by the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of California 
(Berkeley). 


THROUGHOUT THE LAST DECADE there has been 
widespread concern over the employment problems 
of older workers, but at no time has the concern 
been more evident than in 1958-59. Innumerable 
conferences have been held, State employment 
agencies have expanded their special placement 
services for older workers, and four additional 
States have joined the ranks of those with laws 
banning age discrimination in hiring.’ 

In part, this heightened activity and concern 
have been related to the employment situation 
that developed in the aftermath of the 1957-58 
recession. As business recovered from the reces- 
sion, younger workers found jobs more easily 
than older workers, and unemployment rates 
tended to fall more sharply for those in most 
younger age groups than for men in their late 
fifties and sixties and women aged 35 to 65. 
After a setback in the early months of 1959, 
unemployment rates dropped sharply in the second 
quarter of the year, but remained relatively high, 
in comparison with prerecession levels, for men 
aged 65 to 69 and women aged 45 to 59. (See 
table 1.) 

Meanwhile, among many of those interested in 
problems of older workers, there was continued 
apprehension over the implications of certain 
long-run trends. The number of older persons 
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in the population was increasing rapidly, but in a 
period of automation and other technological 
changes, many older jobseekers did not possess 
the particular types of skills and training that 
were in greatest demand in the labor market. 
During the last decade, and particularly in the 
last 3 or 4 years, the most rapid expansion of 
employment has been occurring in professional 
and technical occupations, which are especially 
inaccessible to an individual who does not have 
the appropriate education and training and in 
which the proportion of persons aged 45 and over 
is relatively low. (See table 2.) Meanwhile, the 
supply of younger workers is increasing, as the 
teenagers who were born in the high birth rate 
period of the early 1940’s reach labor market age. 
This may well mean intensified difficulties for 
older jobseckers. 


The Role of Management Policies 


Even when the older jobseeker possesses appro- 
priate occupational qualifications, however, he is 
likely to encounter the familiar phenomenon of 
upper age limits in hiring. Despite widespread 
efforts of both public and private agencies to 
break down barriers to the employment of older 
workers in recent years, there is little evidence 
that upper age limits in hiring are becoming less 
prevalent. 

Although a good deal is known about the 
extent of age discrimination in hiring, the reasons 
for its tenacious persistence are still far from clear. 
It tends to prevail particularly in industrialized 
nations but is also found in the less industrialized 
countries.? In the United States, it has been a 
problem of very considerable dimensions for 
many decades.’ There is evidence that restric- 
tions on the hiring of older workers tend to be 
relaxed in periods of serious manpower shortages 


*Associate Director, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 

1 States enforcing such legislation include (with dates of enactment): 
Connecticut (1959), Massachusetts (1950), New York (1958), Oregon (1959), 
Pennsylvania (1955), Rhode Island (1956), and Wisconsin (1959). Louisiana 
has a statutory provision against age discrimination in hiring but no commis- 
sion charged with enforcement, as in the other States. Colorado has a pro- 
vision banning discharge of persons aged 18 to 60 on the ground of age. 

2 Albert J. Abrams, Discrimination in Employment of Older Workers in 
Various Countries of the World, in New York State Joint Legislative Com 
mittee on Problems of the Aging, Age Is No Barrier, 1952, pp. 69-85. 

4 For an account of studies in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s, see Abraham 
Epstein, Insecurity, A Challenge to America (New York, Random House, 
1988), pp. 493-500. 
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but are tightened as soon as more normal labor 
market conditions return and become even more 
rigid in periods of business recession. They are 
more restrictive in some labor market areas than 
in others, reflecting differences in unemployment 
rates, the occupational and industrial distribution 
of employment, and the age distribution of the 
population. Numerous studies have indicated 
that large firms are more likely to discriminate than 
small firms, that the extent of age discrimination 
in hiring varies by occupation and industry, and 
that these variations are related to the nature of 
the work and the conditions of employment. 
Probably the largest scale study of the employ- 
ment problems of older workers was that con- 
ducted by the Federal Bureau of Employment 
Security in seven labor market areas in 1956. It 
was found that 58 percent of the job orders filed 
with public employment offices in April 1956 
specified upper age limits.* In 20 percent of the 
orders, employers sought workers under 35 years 
of age; 41 percent called for persons under 45; 
while orders specifying ages under 55 accounted 
for 52 percent of all the job openings. 
Some occupation groups were affected much 
more than others by the age limitations. In 
4 Counseling and Placement Services for Older Workers, U.S. Bureau of 
Employment Security, BES No. E152 (1956), p. 28. A summary of this 


report appears in the January 1957 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
along with other articles on the subject of the older worker (pp. 15-36). 


TaBLe 1. 


order of the restrictiveness of upper age limits 
mentioned, the occupation groups could be ar- 
ranged as follows: (1) clerical, (2) unskilled, (3) 
professional and managerial, (4) sales, (5) service, 
(6) semiskilled, and (7) skilled. The proportion 
of orders specifying applicants under 55, for 
example, varied from 28 percent for skilled jobs 
to 67 percent for clerical openings. 

The frequency and restrictiveness of discrimi- 
natory job orders also varied widely by industry. 
In order of the restrictiveness of their age limita- 
tions, the industry groups were as follows: (1) 
finance, insurance, and real estate; (2) transporta- 
tion, communication, and utilities; (3) wholesale 
and retail trade; (4) durable goods manufacturing; 
(5) nondurable goods manufacturing; (6) govern- 
ment; (7) construction; and (8) service. 

The frequency with which upper age limita- 
tions were specified, moreover, varied consistently 
with size of firm—from 52 percent of the openings 
in the smallest firms (those with 1 to 7 employees) 
to 78 percent of those in the largest establishments 
(with 1,000 or more employees). However, open- 
ings in the largest firms were not as restrictive, in 
terms of the particular upper age limits specified, 
as were those in firms with 100 to 999 workers. 
Apparently the largest firms were more likely to 
set upper age limits at age 55, or occasionally 
some higher age, because of their reluctance to 
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hire a worker who would be ineligible for a pen- 
sion on retirement under the years-of-service 
requirements of their pension plans (which fre- 
quently limited eligibility to those who had been 
covered for at least 10 years). 


The San Francisco Study 


A number of important questions remain un- 
answered regarding the extent of age discrimina- 
tion. Why is it that some firms discriminate and 
others do not, even within the same size-group and 
industry? Do these differences reflect chiefly 
variations in employer attitudes, or do more 
objective factors have an influence? What are 
the prospects for eliminating, or at least sub- 
stantially modifying, age discrimination in hiring? 

In seeking answers to some of these questions, 
reliance is placed primarily on the results of 
intensive interviews with representatives of 65 
firms in the San Francisco area, made by the staff 
of the Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California (Berkeley). Although the original 
interviews were conducted chiefly in 1954 to 1956, 
some of the management representatives were re- 
interviewed and interviews were also conducted 
with representatives of 21 employment agencies in 
the area in the spring of 1959.° 

The employer interviews were designed to shed 
light on management attitudes toward the em- 
ployment of older workers, rather than to provide 
a basis for statistical analysis of employer prac- 
tices, while the 1959 interviews with representa- 


tives of employment agencies sought to determine 
whether age barriers to hiring in the area had been 
intensified or relaxed in the intervening years.® 

The great majority of the firms in the Institute’s 
sample of 65 companies in the San Francisco area 
reported that they had upper age limits in hiring, 
either through formal or rigid policies or through 
less formal practices under which workers above 
specified ages would rarely if ever be hired for 
most types of job openings. Other studies have 
also shown that the majority of firms in the area 
resist hiring older job applicants.’ 

There is little evidence of any appreciable 
change in employer hiring practices, as they re- 
lated to the age of job applicants, in the area 
between 1954-56 and the spring of 1959. Man- 
agement representatives who were reinterviewed 
indicated that their practices were much the same, 
while representatives of employment agencies 


5 The author wishes to express her indebtedness to former members of the 
staff of the Institute who developed the plans for the 1954-56 survey and/or 
conducted many of the interviews. They include Curtis Aller, Melvin K. 
Bers, Warren Haynes, F. Theodore Malm, and Ann H. McCorry. Richard 
Hoss conducted the 1959 employment agency interviews. 

* Representatives of 17 of the largest private employment agencies in the 
area were interviewed, as well as the older worker specialists in the San 
Francisco and Oakland offices of the California Department of Employment 
and representatives of two San Francisco organizations specializing in the 
placement of older jobseekers. 

? The National Office Management Association reported in 1958 that 7 out 
of 10 firms in San Francisco would exclude a man or woman from office em- 
ployment at the age of 50. See Hiring Older Office Workers in San Francisco 
(National Office Management Association, San Francisco Chapter, August 
1958). Inan earlier study conducted by the Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California (Berkeley), covering approximately 340 firms, it was 
found that more than three-fifths of the companies set upper age limits in 
hiring. See F. Theodore Malm, Hiring Procedures and Selection Standards 
in the San Francisco Bay Area (in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Ithaca, N.Y., January 1955, pp. 231-252). 
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likewise indicated that there had been little 
change.’ 

To the extent that the 1954-56 interviews by 
the Institute shed light on variations in hiring 
practices by occupation, industry, and size of 
firm, the results were highly consistent with those 
of the much more comprehensive Federal Bureau 
of Employment Security study. For this reason, 
that aspect of the San Francisco findings will not 
be reported in any detail in this article. The 
Institute’s survey did, however, yield some addi- 
tional insights into the reasons for variations in 
practices, which can best be discussed within the 
framework of an analysis of the policies of large 
and small firms. 


Policies of Large Firms. Among the 35 firms with 
300 or more employees in the sample, about three- 
fourths had 1,000 or more workers and a fourth 
had 5,000 or more. The companies were widely 
distributed industrially, and the great majority 
had their head offices in the San Francisco area. 
Their hiring policies, as they applied to age, 
ranged all the way from the formal specification of 
rigid upper age limits, sometimes varying among 
occupation groups, to an absence of age limita- 
tions in connection with most job openings in the 
firm. In the majority of cases, however, rela- 
tively informal upper age limits applied. 

One of the factors that was associated with 
differences in policies was the age of the firm. 
The older the company, the more likely it was to 
enforce relatively rigid upper age limits. The 
presence of such a policy did not mean that the 
firms with rigid age limits had larger percentages 
of workers aged 45 and over than firms with more 
flexible policies. In fact, there was some tendency 
for the reverse to be true. The data suggest that 
the older firms were resisting the aging of their 
work forces through excluding older job applicants. 


§ Nearly all the employment agency representatives commented that hiring 
specifications had been tightened appreciably during the 1957-58 recession. 
As employment recovered, there was a noticeable relaxation in specifications 
relating to female clerical workers because of the reappearance of a shortage of 
skilled clerical workers. However, the changes apparently applied chiefly 
to skill, rather than age, specifications. As for male jobs, the labor market 
was looser than it had been 2 or 3 years earlier, and many of the employment 
agencies indicated that it was even more difficult to place older men than it 
had been before the recession. 

* Clark Kerr, The Balkanization of Labor Markets, in E. Wight Bakke and 
others, Labor Mobility and Economic Opportunity (Cambridge, Mass., The 
Technology Press, 1954), pp. 92-110. Kerr’s article is also available as Re- 


print No. 59, Berkeley, University of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations. 


The older firms were also more likely to have 
pension plans and, as was to be expected, upper 
age limits tended to be associated with the presence 
of a pension plan. However, age limits in hiring 
were even more decisively related to the firm’s re- 
tirement policy. Virtually all the firms with rigid 
upper age limits in hiring had pension plans, all 
accompanied by compulsory retirement provisions. 
Most of the companies with less rigid age limita- 
tions in hiring had pension plans, but some of the 
plans were not accompanied by compulsory retire- 
ment provisions, and in fact, a majority of these 
firms did not have compulsory retirement. Some 
of the firms with no upper age limits in hiring had 
pension plans, but almost none had compulsory 
retirement. 

There was also an association between hiring 
policies and the stability of employment in the 
firm. Although this factor was obviously related 
to interindustry variations in hiring policies, it 
cut across industry lines to some extent and helped 
to explain variations in hiring policies within broad 
industry groups. Most of the large firms with 
no upper age limits in hiring were in manufactur- 
ing, and the rest were in construction, transporta- 
tion (trucking), or service. But almost without 
exception, employment in such firms was subject 
to pronounced seasonal variations or was char- 
acterized by substantial cyclical or irregular 
fluctuations. Most of the firms with relatively 
informal upper age limits also indicated that their 
employment was affected to some extent by 
seasonal or other types of fluctuations, while a 
few of these companies (including one in the 
electronics industry) were experiencing phenome- 
nally rapid growth. By contrast, most of the 
firms with rigid upper age limits reported their 
employment as comparatively stable, and a few 
of these firms were in industries characterized by a 
downward secular trend in employment. 

Another factor of considerable importance in 
explaining differences in hiring policies was the 
degree of union control over hiring. This was 
clearly related, also, to the factor just discussed— 
the stability of employment in the firm. As 
Clark Kerr and others have pointed out, union 
policies may aim at protecting the job security of 
the union member within a particular firm or his 
right to work at his occupation even though he may 
shift from job to job.* It is in industries that are 
characterized by short-term or casual employment 
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relationships—construction, maritime, longshor- 
ing, local trucking, and the like—that unions are 
particularly likely to seek control over the hiring 
process in order to reserve the available jobs for 
union members, frequently on some type of rota- 
tion principle.” Where there are pronounced 
seasonal variations in employment, as in the 
canning industry, union contracts provide that 
seasonal workers are to be hired on the basis of a 
seniority list until it is exhausted. 

The San Francisco study indicated that unions 
had virtually no influence on the hiring process 
in the large firms with rigid upper age limits on 
hiring. A few of these firms—in finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate—had little or no union repre- 
sentation among their employees, but in most of 
the companies, manual workers were unionized, 
and in several cases, rigid seniority provisions 
applied to layoffs, promotions, and work assign- 
ments. Among the firms with less formal age 
limits, there were relatively more cases in which 
the firm indicated that certain types of manual 
workers were hired through the union, although 
only a very small minority of these firms reported 
that unions had substantial influence on the selec- 
tion of employees. Some of the interviewees said 
that they usually contacted the union when in need 
of manual workers, but turned to other sources 
if the union could not supply anyone, or exercised 
considerable power of selection among persons 
referred by the union. In the firms with no upper 
age limits on hiring, unions had substantial in- 
fluence on the hiring process in about half of the 
cases and were contacted in all the others. 

These relationships do not necessarily suggest 
that employment opportunities for older workers 
are generally most favorable where unions exer- 
cise considerable control over the hiring process. 
Union controls tend to protect the job rights 
of the older union member, but the older worker 
who does not belong to a union is barred from 
entry into a substantial number of unions through 
rigid, and very low, age limits on admission into 
apprenticeship programs.” In other cases, non- 


members of all ages are barred from entry through 
such devices as classified registration lists that 
are only occasionally expanded to admit new 
members, as in West Coast longshoring. This 
does not mean, however, that older workers have 
no chance of getting into any of the unions that 
exercise substantial control over hiring. Their 


opportunities are likely to be best where the work 
is relatively unskilled and employment is ex- 
panding. 

Despite the close relationship between hiring 
policies and the presence of a pension plan, the 
influence of the pension plan was not the most 
frequently cited reason for upper age limits on 
hiring in the large firm. Emphasis on a policy 
of promotion from within figured most promi- 
nently in explanations of their hiring policies, 
while the influence of the pension plan was a close 
second. Usually associated with the emphasis 
on promotion policies were references to the ad- 
vantages of selecting young persons for training 
programs, spreading the costs of training over a 
long period of service with the firm, and developing 
a corps of employees who had longstanding 
familiarity with the firm’s operations and policies. 

A good many interviewees mentioned more than 
one reason for barring older job applicants. In 
order of frequency with which they were men- 
tioned, the reasons cited were as follows (with 
selected illustrative comments): 

1. Emphasis on promotion from within and 
training programs. 

e Transportation, communication, and utili- 
ties. ‘There are certain realities that can’t be 
overlooked. Morale in the firm depends on pro- 
moting from within.” 

e Retail trade. “We want to promote from 
within all the way up the line. There is no sub- 
stitute for training obtained by actually working 
at all levels of the organization.” 

e@ Food products manufacturer. “In line 
with our policy of promotion from within, we must 
hire at the lower or lowest pay scale, but this is 
below the minimum that many older, experienced 
jobseekers will accept.” 

2. The influence of pension plans. 

e Transportation, communication, and utili- 
ties. ‘The pension plan provides that tbere shall 
be a maximum hiring age of 45, and no exceptions 
may be made without the express permission of the 
president.” ; 

e@ Food products manufacturer. ‘Pensions 
are more expensive when employees are hired too 
near the normal retirement age.”’ 


1% On special practices designed to ensure access of older union members to 
jobs, see Melvin K. Bers, Union Policy and the Older Worker (Berkeley, 
University of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1957). 

i Tbid. 
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3. Generalizations about characteristics of older 
versus younger workers. 

e Transportation, communication, and utili- 
ties. ‘‘In this business, familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. Many jobs are not well supervised and 
carefully done by older people.” 

e Finance, insurance, and real estate. ‘An 
organization built around younger employees is 
more aggressive.” 

e@ Food products maufacturer. ‘Older 
workers have no potential, and if a man is any 
good he won’t accept a junior job at age 35.” 

4. Statements emphasizing the nature of the work. 

e Transportation, communication, and utili- 
ties—airline. ‘The company has maximum biring 
ages that differ for the various positions; stew- 
ardesses, 27; stewards, 35; copilots, 27; flight 
engineers, 31; and ground personnel, 55. Oc- 
casionally there may be minor exceptions. A 
copilot aged 28 might be hired, but certainly not 
one aged 40. A pilot recommending that would 
have to have his head examined.” 


e@ Chemical products manufacturer. ‘Our 


general upper age limits of 60 for men and 55 for 
women are related to the years-of-service require- 
ments of the pension plan, but we prefer to hire 


workers below certain lower limits (women on 
fast-moving production lines, under 35; laborers, 
under 40; and for skilled machinists, only the 
general limit) because of the requirements of the 
particular jobs.” 

5. The influence of seniority systems. 

e Furniture manufacturer. ‘The union 
places great emphasis on seniority. With em- 
ployment unstable, the work force is constantly 
shifted around, and an older worker may get 
an unsuitable assignment, involving heavy lifting, 
for example.” 

6. Other. 

e Retail trade. “The company is following 
the practices of other firms. If we opened our 
doors to older workers we would get a lot of people 
others won’t hire.” 

Although reference to the influence of a pension 
plan ranked second in frequency among the rea- 
sons mentioned, there were an appreciable num- 
ber of firms whose representatives specifically 
commented that the pension plan had no influence 
on the company’s policy of barring older job 
applicants, or if it did, that it was a consideration 
of relatively minor importance. 


Policies of Small Firms. Among the 30 small 
firms in the sample, the majority were in manu- 
facturing, while the remaining firms were in 
construction, trade, or transportation. Their 
hiring policies, as they applied to the majority of 
their job openings, varied in much the same way 
as did those of the large firms, but upper age limits 
were less likely to apply to all job openings re- 
gardless of occupational category. 

Only a negligible proportion of these smaller 
firms had pension plans or compulsory retirement 
provisions. Furthermore, unlike the situation 
with the large firms, there was no relationship 
between the age of the firm and its hiring policies. 
Stability of employment and union control over 
hiring were somewhat related to hiring policies, 
but not as clearly as in the large firms, perhaps 
because the sample of small firms was less broadly 
representative of various industry groups. 

One of the most striking differences between 
the policies of the large and small firms related 
to the hiring of clerical workers. A substantial 
proportion of the small firms indicated that they 
would not bar older women from clerical open- 
ings, and in a number of cases, an active preference 
for mature or older women was expressed. 

This difference in attitude is not difficult to 
explain. Many of the small firms employed very 
few clerical workers, and they were undoubtedly 
expected to assume more varied responsibilities 
than the beginning clerical worker in the large 
firm. Thus maturity, stability, and good judg- 
ment were sought among applicants for clerical 
jobs. In the large firm, on the other hand, these 
qualities were given less weight in connection 
with the routine assignments of beginning clerical 
workers. Though high turnover among young 
clerical workers was doubtless recognized as 
costly in the large firms, they apparently con- 
sidered these costs to be more than offset by sav- 
ings associated with the fact that the typical young 
clerical worker was likely to resign before she ad- 
vanced much beyond the entry rate or became 
entitled to “fringe” benefits. 

The small firms also differed from the large 
firms in the relative frequency with which various 
explanations of upper age limits were mentioned. 
With few promotional opportunities and no pen- 
sion plan in the typical small firm, there was little 
reason for its representative to mention either of 
these factors. In order of frequency, their ex- 
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planations were as follows, with a few illustrative 
comments: 

1, Generalizations about characteristics of older 
versus younger workers. 

e Construction—paving contractor. “La- 
borers begin to slow up after 40. This does not 
apply to equipment operators, however.” 

e@ Metal products manufacturer. “Our 
experience in the shop has been that as our men 
grow older they become less active and have more 
layoffs and ill health than they had earlier in 
life.” 

2. Statements emphasizing the nature of the 
work. 

e@ Retail trade—vending machine merchan- 
dizer. ‘‘We would not hire an older man as a 
routeman, because a routeman gets in and out 
of a car 35 to 40 times a day and has much to 
contend with. We also prefer younger men for 
repair work, because they have to lift heavy 
machines and move them around.” 

3. Emphasis on promotion from within and 
training programs. 

4. Costs of insurance. 
“Older 


e Metal products manufacturer. 
people dip into the hospitalization fund.” 
5. Anticipation of pension demands. 
e@ Metal products manufacturer. 
want to lower our age limit because of expected 
pension demands.”’ 


“We 


Older Workers With Declining Efficiency. In most 
of the firms in the sample, individual older workers 
with diminished physical capabilities were assigned 
to lighter work. However, there was a great vari- 
ation in policies relating to wage adjustment in 
such cases. About half of these firms adjusted 
the worker’s wage downward if the pay rate on 
the new assignment vas lower, while the others 
maintained the same rate of pay for the reas- 
signed worker. In most of the latter cases, the 
firm reported substantial union resistance to any 
downward adjustments. 

Rigid seniority systems were reported to pre- 
vent reassignments in several firms. Some of the 
smaller firms had had little experience with prob- 
lems of failing capabilities, while others indicated 
that a major difficulty was the scarcity of suitable 
assignments at lighter work. A few firms, chiefly 


small, indicated that the individual’s employment 
would be terminated, usually with a modest 
severance payment. 

A selection of comments from the interviews 
will shed more light on variations in approaches 
to this problem: 

e@ Metal products manufacturer—small. 
‘We have only one employee we would consider 
old. It’s unusual to see a welder over 50. I’m 
not sure what kinds of jobs they go to after that, 
but every welder is concerned about his lungs 
and eyes. They try to get out of the job as soon 
as possible.” 

e Construction—plumbing contractor— 
small. ‘No adjustments are possible, because 
once @ man is a journeyman he always gets paid 
the same rate regardless of what he does.” 

e Transportation, communication, and utili- 
ties—large. ‘Under our seniority system, about 
all we can do for a person who has worked with 
us for any length of time is to hold him out of 
service. Moreover, the union contract provides 
that employees temporarily assigned to lower 
rated positions shall not have their rates reduced.’ 

e@ Metal products manufacturer—small. 
‘“‘We would fire a man first before shifting him to 
a lighter or less skilled job with the same wage 
rate, and certainly I wouldn’t shift him to a job 
with a lower rate. If I pulled the man’s wages 
down I wouldn’t get a thing out of sim. A couple 
of times when we have fired someone we’ve had 
objections from the union, but they’re not so 
interested now.” 

e Metal products manufacturer—large. 
“Every situation is considered on an individual 
basis, and decisions go up to the vice president in 
charge of the plant. We try to adjust in every 
case—have even worked for months on problems 
of alcoholism. However, we will not keep a man 
on the same job with a rate adjustment.” 

e Oil company—large. “Our labor con- 
tracts all have provision for displacement of men 
with lower seniority by men who must be moved 
to lighter jobs because of ‘advancing age and 
physical infirmity.’ All possibilities of remedial 
placement and a'l other benefits have to be ex- 
hausted before a person may be considered for 
retirement due to permanent and total disability. 
Arbitration cases have arisen over discharge of 
men with less than 10 years’ service.” 
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e Retail trade—large. “Our policy is to 
shift to lighter jobs at lower rates. The union 
will usually agree to such a shift. If the individual 
is over 55, early retirement on a pension will 
be considered.” 


Conclusions 


In discussions of the employment problems of 
older workers, it is not infrequently contended that 
upper age limits in hiring are largely based on 
prejudice and that management needs to be edu- 
cated to a more enlightened view. The results of 
the San Francisco study suggest that this is an 
oversimplification of the problem. Although 
prejudice clearly plays a role, not only when given 
overt expression but probably also in some cases 
in which the interviewee is too sophisticated to 
reveal a prejudiced attitude, there are other more 
objective factors that influence hiring policies. 

Particularly in the large firm, the very personnel 
policies that are aimed at rewarding the long- 
service worker—hiring at entry rates, orderly 
wage and salary increases within a classified struc- 
ture, and protection of promotional channels— 
frequently militate against hiring an experienced 
older person. If, in addition, there is union pres- 
sure for a relatively strict seniority system, the 
difficulty in finding suitable assignments for experi- 
enced older jobseekers is likely to be enhanced. 

Whether and to what extent a firm can be 
persuaded to modify its hiring policies to create 
more opportunities for older job applicants will 
depend in part on the rate at which employment 
in the firm is expanding. A firm that has long 
since passed its peak rate of growth is likely to 
have substantial numbers of older people in posi- 
tions of responsibility and to view age limits in 
hiring and compulsory retirement as methods of 
resisting the aging of its work force and facilitating 
the introduction of ‘young blood” into the firm. 
This attitude tends to be reinforced if the occupa- 
tional structure of the firm is such that it is difficult 

12 See, particularly, Alan T. Welford, Ageing and Human Skill (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1958}, and Job Performance and Age, A Study in 
Measurement, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 1203 (1956), and Monthly 
Labor Review, January 1956, pp. 1410-1414. 


13 See Pension Costs in Relation to the Hiring of Older Workers, 1956, 
U.S. Bureau of Employment Security, BES No. E150 (1956). 


to find suitable assignments for older workers, who, 
for one reason or another, need to be shifted to 
lighter or less demanding work. At the opposite 
extreme are young, rapidly growing firms, or firms 
that do much of their hiring on a short-term, 
casual, or seasonal basis. 

Even so, it must be recognized that manage- 
ment’s response to its particular employment 
situation will depend to some extent on attitudinal 
factors. Undoubtedly, there is a predilection 
within management in some firms for simple, 
clear-cut rules that can be easily administered, and 
this probably helps to explain the association 
between rigid hiring and rigid retirement policies. 

The findings of the San Francisco study suggest 
that efforts to expand employment opportunities 
for older workers must take a variety of forms. 
Undoubtedly many employers need to become 
better acquainted with the results of research on 
the relationship between job performance and 
age.” The facts relating to pension costs and the 
older worker under various types of plans also 
need to be publicized. But employers also need 
to explore possibilities of introducing greater flexi- 
bility into various aspects of personnel policy that 
impinge on job opportunities for older workers. 
Furthermore, management, labor, and other groups 
concerned with the problem need to consider ways 
and means of facilitating shifts of older workers 
out of occupations that have become unsuitable 
for them and of easing the transition for those who 
are forced out by technological changes, plant 
relocations, mergers, and other developments. 

A discussion of specific measures that might be 
considered by such groups is beyond the scope of 
the present article. But it is appropriate to stress 
the point that success is not likely to be achieved 
by focussing attention on hiring policies alone. 
The problem of breaking down the barriers to the 
employment of older jobseekers is inseparably 
linked with the problem of effective utilization of 
the older worker on the job and with the complex 
issue of retirement policy. Although various 
aspects of the problem can be considered separately 
for purposes of analysis, their interrelations must 
be kept in mind in any consideration of policy 
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THE THIRD BIENNIAL CONVENTION of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, meeting in San Francisco, Calif., 
for 5 days beginning on September 17, 1959, 
revealed a labor movement very much on the 
defensive. When the convention opened, tbe 
steel strike was in its 10th week, with no settle- 
ment in sight. The Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959, which the federa- 
tion had strongly opposed, had just been enacted. 
Organizing was at a virtual standstill. These and 
other events were linked together and attributed 
to an antilabor drive. The charge that “big busi- 
ness’? was conspiring to weaken and destroy the 
labor movement was a recurring and, perhaps, 
dominant theme of this convention. 

The convention marshalled encouragement and 
financial support for the striking Steelworkers, 
renewed the federation’s political education 
activities with the possibility of a new emphasis 
on nonpartisanship, and took several steps to 
consolidate ranks and eliminate disputes among 
affiliated unions. A large number of resolutions 
were acted upon, ranging over a full field of 
domestic and foreign affairs, State and Federal 
legislation and agencies, collective bargaining, 
civil rights, and internal problems. 


The Steel Strike 


Although it is usual for a federation convention 
to note and offer resolutions of support on the 
major strikes then in effect, the steel strike, be- 
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cause of its magnitude, its duration, and the 
significance attached to it by the AFL-CIO as one 
aspect of an antilabor “conspiracy,” naturally 
received an extraordinary amount of attention. 
AFL-CIO President George Meany referred at 
length to it in his opening address; President 
David J. McDonald and Secretary-Treasurer 
I. W. Abel of the Steelworkers spoke at length to 
the convention (the former by telephone); AFL- 
CIO Vice President Walter Reuther based his 
major address to the convention on this subject; 
and the annual meeting of the federation’s 
General Board,' scheduled for the second morning 
of the convention, was devoted to developing 
support for the Steelworkers. Not unexpectedly, 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell’s explana- 
tion of his position on Government intervention, 
on the invocation of a Taft-Hartley injunction 
should national health and safety be affected, and 
on the weaknesses of this procedure, given as 
part of his address to the convention on its second 
afternoon, was coldly recieved. 

The convention’s resolution in support of the 
Steelworkers called upon the President of the 
United States “to convene a White House meeting 
of responsible representatives of the parties and 
to use his high office and powers of persuasion to 
bring about a negotiated settlement. If this fails, 
we call upon the President promptly to appoint a 
public factfinding board of outstanding citizens 
to analyze and evaluate the issues in dispute and 
make recommendations which will form the basis 
for a fair and equitable settlement by the parties.” 
Objection to the use of 80-day injunctive pro- 
cedures under the Taft-Hartley Act was elsewhere 
expressed. 

The General Board recommended the establish- 
ment within the AFL-CIO of a Steelworkers’ 
Defense Fund, to be raised by soliciting from each 
national and international union a sum equal to 
1 hour’s wages for each member for each month 
that the strike lasts. Unexpended funds would 
be used for similar situations. The board also 
recommended the establishment of citizens’ com- 
mittees and a wide public information program. 
Various substantial donations to the Steelworkers 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 Comprising the federation’s Executive Council and the presidents of all 
affiliated international unions. 
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were announced by individual international unions 
ard the Industrial Union Department of the AFL- 
CIO during the convention. 


Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 


A supplement to the lengthy report of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council characterized this act as 
the labor movement’s “most severe setback in 
more than a decade.” The report reviewed the 
legislative background of the act and prefaced a 
detailed analysis of its provisions with this warn- 
ing to affiliates. ‘This analysis is an early attempt 
to assist the affiliates of the AFL-CIO in reaching 
some fundamental understanding of a very com- 
prehensive and detailed law. It has been pre- 
pared without the benefit of the clarification that 
will come only with adjudication and administra- 
tion. It is, therefore, not meant to be conclusive 
and is presented as the best judgment of the legal 
staff of the AFL-CIO at this early stage of the 
act’s existence.”’ 

Several speakers condemned the act in its 
entirety, as did the convention resolution dealing 
specifically with the act, but the resolution also 
stated: “This law contains a few corrective fea- 
tures—provisions which are genuinely designed 
to expose corruption and safeguard union democ- 
racy. We supported the principle of these pro- 
visions because action to curb corruption was 
necessary.”” The resolution pledged obedience to 
the act, and executive officers of the federation 
were directed “to make available to all of the 
affiliated unions of the AFL-CIO such assistance 
and guidance as they need to help them achieve 
compliance with the new act.” The resolution 
declared that relief from “ail laws which ham- 
string and hamper the growth of the American 
labor movement” would be sought through the 
election to office of candidates “of liberal and 
progressive mind, regardless of party label.” 

Thus, the federation’s response to the “most 
severe setback in more than a decade” which 
came on the heels of apparent success in the 1958 
elections was a caJ] for more and more political 
activity. The resolution on political education 
was general in nature, restating the traditional 
position of nonpartisanship, as in the 1957 con- 
vention, but it contained this warning: ‘‘Politi- 
cians might well give heed to the fact that trade 
union support should never be taken for granted.” 


International Trade 


International affairs share the spotlight with 
domestic affairs at AFL-CIO conventions, with 
numerous speakers and visitors from abroad, 
resolutions on a wide variety of issues, and a special 
emphasis lent by President George Meany. The 
presence in San Francisco during this convention 
of Nikita S. Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., was of course noted. 
He received no welcome from Mr. Meany.’ 

A new interest in the position of the AFL-CIO 
on international trade matters was in evidence at 
this convention. The resolution on international 
trade reaffirmed the federation’s support of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, but with 
“whatever modification may be necessary in the 
basic legislation or in its administration to assure 
maximum benefits and minimum injury to workers 
in the United States as well as in other nations of 
the Free World.” The AFL-CIO again urged 
incorporation of the principle of fair labor stand- 
ards in international trade, adding “. . . we 
recognize that the level of wages that can be paid 
in exporting countries will necessarily be limited 
by the degree of their economic development and 
the productivity of their industries. But we insist 
on adherence to the principle that the wages and 
working conditions in the exporting countries 
increasingly reflect the productivity and tech- 
nological advances of the industry and the national 
economy.” 

The resolution called for assistance to workers, 
firms, and communities adversely affected by in- 
creased imports. It went on to propose adoption 
of “. . . Government policies to assure that no 
American industry shall be subject to the unfair 
competition resulting from the American Govern- 
ment’s selling raw materials, such as cotton, to 
foreign users, at a price below what the United 
States domestic user must pay.” 

Protests that the federation’s stand did not 
provide sufficient protection were offered from 
the floor by delegates from the Potters and the 
Shoe Workers unions. President Meany, in re- 
sponse to these protests, remarked, “This. . . 
is a very difficult subject. The committee, I 


2 Several vice presidents of the federation did meet with Mr. Khrushchev 
in a dinner debate, but it was not an affair sponsored by the convention. 
They were James B. Carey, Joseph Curran, Karl F. Feller, 0. A. Knight, 
Paul L. Phillips, Walter P. Reuther, and Emil Rieve. 
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think, has analyzed every phase of it. I am 
informed by the Clothing Workers that they feel 
it is a reasonable program. As you know, for 
many years the AFL and the CIO separately 
supported reciprocal trade programs and, of 
course, we do have these problems of individual 
trade. However, this has been the subject of 
long, long hours of discussion in the Economic 
Policy Committee ...and in the resolutions 
committee, and it seems to be an approach—it 
may not be drastic enough for all organizations— 
but it seems to be an approach that is consistent 
with the trade union stand in regard to trading 
with other free nations of the world, and at the 
same time trying to protect our own people.” 


Internal Problems 


While AFL-CIO policy statements on the most 
critical issues facing the labor movement, the 
United States, and the Free World were accepted 
by convention delegates with little or no discussion 
and with scarcely a show of differences of opinion, 
the convention became alive when matters directly 
affecting the affiliated unions came to the floor. 
While tempers flared at times in debate, the con- 
vention proceedings revealed no signs of disinte- 
gration in the federation. On the contrary, the 
steps taken toward consolidation, the develop- 
ment of a new approach to jurisdictional disputes 
which will be put into effect later, the evidence 
of amity where sharp rivalry had previously held 
forth, and the financial support offered to the 
Steelworkers from unexpected quarters, reflected 
more unity in the federation than had existed 
before. The first job of the federation, President 
Meany emphasized, was to unify ranks to meet 
existing and future problems. If these appearances 
of unity are not entirely superficial, then ad- 
versity would seem to have had some rewards. 


Jurisdictional Disputes. In August 1959, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council appointed a special 
committee * to recommend procedures for quick 
and binding settlements of disputes between 
affiliates in the following troublesome areas: (1) 
the no-raiding clause in the constitution, (2) the 
agreement between the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment and the Building Trades Department, (3) 
the dispute between the Metal Trades Department 
and the Industrial Union Department, (4) the 


matter of boycotts, (5) the transfer of directly 
affiliated locals to international unions, (6) 
organizing ethics in competitive organizing 
campaigns, and (7) anticontracting out provisions 
in collective bargaining agreements. The com- 
mittee was unable to complete this task in the 
short time available, but it made some suggestions 
in its report to the council, the substance of which 
was embodied in a resolution approved by the 
convention: 


Be it resolved that the report of the Special Committee 
of the Executive Council on Union Disputes be approved 
and that the Executive Council be directed to develop, 
through this Special Committee, a detailed plan of pro- 
cedure for the settlement of disputes between affiliates, 
of the nature indicated in this report, embodying final 
and binding arbitration as the terminal point in the settle- 
ment of such disputes, it being understood however that 
such arbitration shall be limited to the settlement of 
disputes only and shall not include the determination of 
the work or trade jurisdictions of affiliates, and 

Be it further resolved that the Executive Council be 
further directed, upon its approval of such a plan, to call 
a@ special convention and to submit such plan, together 
with such constitutional amendments as may be necessary 
to make it effective, to this special convention for such 
action as the special convention, by appropriate vote 
pursuant to constitutional provisions, may determine. 


As committee member Hayes reminded the 
delegates, a dispute-settlement plan that provided 
for final and binding arbitration might face tra- 
ditional objections among affiliates, but no prac- 
tical alternative was available. A delegate from 
the International Typographical Union, the only 
delegate to speak on the resolution from the floor, 
restated that union’s historic position toward 
directives from the federation and served notice 
that his union would not be bound by any propo- 
sition that would “‘interfere with our jurisdictional 
position in the printing industry.” 

Other progress in eliminating interunion rivalries 
was reported to the convention. Ending many 
years of conflict, the AFL-CIO Maritime Com- 
mittee, of which Joseph Curran (Maritime Union) 
was chairman, and the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment, of which Paul Hall (Seafarers) was president, 
agreed to a merger through which the Maritime 
Committee would become part of a Seafarers 


* Composed of President A. J. Hayes of the Machinists, Walter P. Reuther, 
president of the Industrial Union Department, President Joseph A. Beirne 
of the Communications Workers, Joseph D. Keenan, secretary of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and William F. Schnitzler, 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO. 
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Section of the Maritime Trades Department. In 
the air transport industry, six unions (Machinists, 
Transport Workers, Pilots, Flight Engineers, Rail- 
way Clerks, and Air Line Dispatchers) announced 
a decision to create a coordinating committee, with 
five areas of immediate concern: (1) hours and 
employment problems created by the introduction 
of jet aircraft, (2) the rapid expansion of air 
freight, (3) the air carriers’ mutual aid pact, (4) 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act, and (5) problems of airline safety. 


State and Local Bodies. Substantial progress in 
the merger of old AFL and CIO State and local 
bodies was reported to the convention. Several 
resolutions were offered by delegates from these 
bodies calling for mandatory affiliation of all 
local unions with appropriate city and State 
councils or federations. This proposal was re- 
jected by the convention committee on the con- 
stitution in favor of continuing and urging 
voluntary participation. In the course of ex- 
tended debate, President Meany explained that 
a requirement for mandatory affiliation would 
change the entire structure of the AFL-CIO, in- 


vesting complete central control of all affiliates in 


headquarters of the federation. The committee’s 
recommendation to reject the proposal was 
adopted by the convention. 


Readmission of the ILA. The International 
Longshoremen’s Association, which had been 
expelled by the AFL on charges of corrupt domina- 
tion in 1953, on January 8, 1959, made a formal 
application for affiliation with the AFL-CIO. A 
special committee of the Executive Council was 
appointed to investigate the present condition of 
the ILA and to make recommendations. The 
committee found that changes on the New York 
waterfront and in the ILA in the 6 years since 
expulsion “indicated that the ILA had awakened 
from its early indifference to its trade union re- 
sponsibilities and had moved steadily toward 
compliance with the standards demanded of it by 
the AFL in its 1953 directives.” A resolution 
accepted by the convention authorized the Execu- 
tive Council, in its discretion, to issue a certificate 
of affiliation to the ILA, subject to certain condi- 
tions adopted by the council. 

In brief, these conditions were: (1) a satisfac- 
tory arrangement between the ILA and the AFL- 


CIO’s International Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men; (2) between the date of affiliation and the 
1961 convention of the AFL-CIO, the president 
of the AFL-CIO may require the ILA to keep him 
fully informed on the conduct of its affairs and 
may issue directives and recommendations to 
effect full compliance with the principles and 
standards of the AFL-CIO; and (3) the Executive 
Council may suspend or expel the ILA if it fails to 
comply with AFL-CIO directives. 


Racial Discrimination. On the question of affilia- 
tion of the ILA, and in connection with two other 
resolutions before the convention, the issue of 
discrimination against Negroes within the labor 
movement was raised by AFL-CIO Vice President 
A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. Interchanges between 
Mr. Randolph and Mr. Meany became heated at 
times and therefore attracted more than the usual 
press attention. It might be appropriate, there- 
fore, to identify these situations, without attempt- 
ing in this brief article to reproduce any docu- 
mentation. 

1. Mr. Randolph charged the ILA with dis- 
criminatory practices directed against Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans and contended that elimination of 
these practices should be a condition for affilia- 
tion. In response, Mr. Meany berated Mr. Ran- 
dolph for failing to take his complaint and informa- 
tion to the Executive Council committee during 
its 8 months of investigation, and promised that, 
since the ILA would come in with the obligations 
of other member organizations, the Executive 
Council would look into these charges. 

2. Mr. Randolph introduced a resolution calling 
for the expulsion of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen unless the color bar was re- 
moved from their constitutions within 6 months. 
The committee on resolutions modified the reso- 
lution to authorize the Executive Council to seek 
compliance on the part of the two unions with the 
civil rights policy of the AFL-CIO at the earliest 
possible date, omitting the time limit and threat 
of expulsion. Mr. Randolph protested at length. 
Mr. Meany defended the approach offered by the 
revised resolution as the most practicable method. 

3. Mr. Randolph introduced another resolution 
condemning racially segregated locals and calling 
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for their liquidation. The committee on resolu- 
tions recommended deleting the word “liquida- 
tion,” but preserving the call for the elimination 
of racially segregated locals as AFL-CIO policy. 
This, Mr. Meany explained, would not force inter- 
national unions, despite their constitutions, to 
expel from membership locais that have ‘every 
legal right to membership,” i.e., Negro locals. 
Mr. Randolph protested, to no avail, the elimina- 
tion of the mandatory aspect of the resolution he 
presented. 


Other Matters. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, the federation’s financial report showed an 
excess of expenditures over income of approxi- 
mately $182,000. The only revenue resolution 
brought up at the convention was one raising the 
monthly per capita tax of directly affiliated locals 
(Federal Labor Unions and Local Industrial 
Unions) from $1.00 to $1.50. This change, bit- 
terly opposed by some delegates from affiliated 
locals, should produce about $600,000 a year, on 
the basis of current membership reports. The 
increase was justified on the ground that locals 


affiliated with national unions pay a per capita of 
that amount or more. It was also suggested that 
the directly affiliated locals might reexamine their 
independent status with the loss of a dues ad- 
vantage. 

In another action, the convention fixed the 
salaries of the AFL-CIO president and secretary- 
treasurer at $45,000 and $43,000, respectively, 
representing increases of $10,000 a year. 

All of the federation’s officers were reelected by 
acclamation. They are: President George Meany, 
Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, and 
the following vice presidents and members of the 
Executive Council: Walter P. Reuther, George M. 
Harrison, Harry C. Bates, William C. Birthright, 
James B. Carey, William C. Doherty, David 
Dubinsky. Charles J. MacGowan, David J. 
McDonald, Emil Rieve, William L. McFetridge, 
L. M. Raftery, Joseph Curran, M. A. Hutche- 
son, A. J. Hayes, Joseph D. Keenan, L. S. Buck- 
master, Jacob S. Potofsky, A. Philip Randolph, 
Richard F. Walsh, Lee W. Minton, Joseph A. 
Beirne, James A. Suffridge, O. A. Knight, Karl F. 
Feller, Paul L. Phillips, and Peter T. Schoemann. 





Arbitration is by no means a new idea. 


The ancient Greeks used it in their 


political affairs. In 451 B.C., for instance, Athens and Sparta agreed to 


submit unresolved disputes to arbitration. 


When the Peloponnesian War 


was threatened, Athens invoked the agreement and asked Sparta to submit 


the dispute to an arbitrator. 


But the Spartans refused, and the disastrous 


war ensued. It is interesting to speculate on the course of western civilization 


if the war never had occurred .. . 


—Paul L. Kleinsorge, Professor of Economics, University of Oregon, Patterns and 
Problems in Labor Arbitration (presidential address before the 34th Annual Con- 
ference of the Western Economic Association, Santa Barbara, Calif., September 


2-4, 1959, pp. 1-2). 





Summaries of Studies 


and Reports 





Chronic Labor Surplus Areas: 
Characteristics and Trends 


HicgH UNEMPLOYMENT has been a relatively per- 
sistent problem in some areas of the country during 
both prosperous periods as well as in times of eco- 
nomic downturn. A review of the 43 major areas 
and 143 smaller centers in continental United 
States officially classified by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security as “areas of substantial labor 
surplus” in July 1959 indicates that 17 of the 
major areas, and 53 smaller centers, had unem- 
ployment rates 50 percent or more above the 
national average for at least 4 of the past 5 years. 
On the average, approximately 1 in every 10 
workers in these areas with chronic labor surpluses 
was unemployed in May 1959. This was about 
double the unemployment rate for the Nation as 
a whole.! 

The 70 major and smaller chronic labor surplus 
areas * together accounted for about 490,000 un- 
employed workers—almost 15 percent of the na- 
tionwide total as of May 1959. Most of the areas 
are located in States in the northeastern section of 
the country. However, at least one major or 
smaller area* with chronic unemployment has 
been identified in each of 22 States. The 17 major 
mainland * chronic areas are concentrated in eight 
States. Pennsylvania has five of these areas and 
Massachusetts has four. 

Higher-than-average unemployment rates in 
these chronic areas are traceable to a variety of 
factors. Among these are the shutdown of obso- 
lete or economically unprofitable plants; the trans- 
fer of important local industries to other areas; 
changes in consumer demand, in production tech- 
nology, or in the competitive market position of 
certain products; depletion or exhaustion of nat- 
ural resources; and lack of adequate industrializa- 
tion. Local employment cutbacks arising out of 
these developments were particularly severe in 
coal mining, textile, and some automobile centers. 
As a result of these job losses, aggregate nonfarm 


employment in the 17 chronic areas in May 1959 
was almost 5 percent below the level of May 1950. 
During this same period, nonfarm employment in 
the country as a whole increased by more than 18 
percent. 

The chronic labor surplus areas, as a group, also 
fared worse than the Nation generally during the 
recession of 1957-58, and they have not improved 
as much as the rest of the country during the 
recovery period. 

The number of labor surplus areas cannot be 
explained solely by recession problems—although 
there are customarily more such areas during 
periods of economic downturn, and less as re- 
covery progresses. Local pockets of high unem- 
ployment exist even when employment and busi- 
ness activity are expanding in most sections of the 


1 This article is adapted from Chronic Labor Surplus Areas: Experience 
and Outlook, Bureau of Employment Security, BES No. R-182 (1959). In 
addition, the report reviews the employment and unemployment outlook in 
all of the major areas listed by the BES in July 1959 in the substantial labor 
surplus category. 

Data for this study were drawn primarily from bimonthly reports prepared 
by State employment security agencies as part of the regular area labor mar- 
ket reporting programs of the BES and the State employment security agen- 
cies. At the time the report was prepared, information was available through 
May 1959. The May 1959 data throughout the report are preliminary. 

Area employment statistics for May 1959 and May 1958 were reported by 
the State agencies on the basis of the revised (1957) edition of the Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual published by the Bureau of the Budget. 
To facilitate comparisons between May 1950 and more recent periods: (1) 
May 1950 data were adjusted to the new SIC codes on the basis of statewide 
code conversion factors developed from a study of the effects of changes in 
coding on industry employment totals in each State; these data are subject 
to further revision when area-by-area data on the effects of code changes be- 
come available. (2) Employment data for electrical and nonelectrical ma- 
chinery and for service and government were combined into single industry 
groups to permit comparisons of 1950 and 1959 figures after coding changes. 
(3) Data were adjusted to include persons involved in labor-management 
disputes. 

1 “Major areas” are the 149 areas included in the Bureau of Employment 
Security’s regular area labor market reporting and classification program. 
Most of these areas have a central city with a 1950 population of at least 50,000. 
‘* Smaller areas” are areas with a labor force of 15,000 or more, officially classi- 
fied by the Bureau as ‘‘areas of substantial labor surplus.” Areas with a 
labor force of less than 15,000 are not covered by the classification program, but 
may be eligible for Federal assistance under various legislative proposals. 

4 Developments in the smaller areas are not covered in the present study. 
These smaller areas of persistent unemployment were located as follows: 
Alabama (2 areas), Connecticut (2), Illinois (5), Indiana (2), Kansas (1), 
Kentueky (9), Maine (1), Maryland (1), Massachusetts (1), Michigan (4), 
Montana (1), New Jersey (2), New York (2), North Carolina (2), Oklahoma 
(1), Pennsylvania (6), Tennessee (1), Texas (1), Virginia (1), Washington (2), 
and West Virginia (6). 

4 Three major labor surplus areas in Puerto Rico— San Juan, Mayagtiez, 
and Ponce—are not included in this study. 
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country. In May 1957, for example, before the 
recent recession began, a total of 21 major areas 
and 59 smaller centers were included in the U:S. 
Department of Labor’s substantial labor surplus 
area listing. 


Labor Market Characteristics 


Approximately two and one-third million (2,- 
310,000) nonfarm wage and salary workers— 
equivalent to almost one-twentieth of the country’s 
total nonfarm work force—were employed in the 
17 major chronic labor surplus areas in May 1959. 
Two areas—Detroit and Providence—made up a 
substantial proportion of this total. The Detroit 
area alone, with 1,156,700 nonfarm wage and 
salary workers in May, accounted for about half 
of the chronic area total, while another one-eighth 
(276,100 workers) were employed in the Providence 
area. Only 1 of the other 15 areas had as many 
as 100,000 nonfarm wage and salary workers 
(Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton, Pa., with 101,100). (See 
table 1.) 


Tase 1. 


Nonfarm employment in the 17 major chronic 
surplus areas is much more heavily concentrated 
in manufacturing than is the case in the country 
asa whole. Aggregate manufacturing payrolls in 
the major chronic areas totaled slightly more than 
1 million workers in May, representing 43.3 per- 
cent of nonfarm employment in these areas. Na- 
tionally, factory employment constituted only 
31.1 percent of total nonfarm payrolls in May. 
The heavy concentration of manufacturing em- 
ployment in Detroit and Providence (44.9 percent 
in each area in May 1959) is partly responsible for 
the above-average figures in the chronic areas. 
Even without these 2 areas, however, the propor- 
tion of manufacturing employment in the chronic 
areas was significantly above the national rate, 
averaging 40.8 percent of the total in May for the 
15 remaining chronic surplus areas. 

In five of these areas, more than half of local 
nonagricultural jobs were in manufacturing: Fall 
River, Lawrence, Lowell, and New Bedford, Mass. ; 
and Muskegon—Muskegon Heights, Mich. On the 
other hand, only three areas—Atlantic City, N.J., 


ToraL NONAGRICULTURAL WaGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT AND PERCENT OF EMPLOYMENT IN SPECIFIED 


InpusTRIzEs, 17 Curonic Lasor Surpius Areas, May 1959 anp May 1950 
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Altoona, Pa., and Charleston, W. Va.—had less 
than 30 percent of total nonfarm employment in 
manufacturing in May 1959. In each of these 
three areas, one important primary nonmanufac- 
turing industry—resort activities, railroads, or 
coal] mining—accounts for a significant share of 
local nonmanufacturing employment opportuni- 
ties. 

Employment trends and overall labor market 
conditions in each of the 17 chronic areas have 
been strongly influenced by developments in one 
or two industries. In 12 of the 17 areas—ali but 
Terre Haute, Ind., New Bedford, Mass., Scranton, 
Pa., Providence, R.I., and Muskegon—Muskegon 
Heights, Mich.—a single industry, usually coal 
mining, textiles, machinery, or automobiles, ac- 
counted for 20 percent or more of local nonfarm 
employment totals, either in May 1959 or in the 
spring of 1950. In four of the five exceptions, 
the major local industry—coal mining in the case 
of Scranton and Terre Haute, and textiles in 
Providence and New Bedford—already had been 
declining sharply for some time prior to 1950. 
Muskegon—Muskegon Heights has a somewhat 
more diversified industrial base than most of the 
other areas in the chronic grouping. Even in this 
area, however, a few declining industries have 
accounted for a major share of local jobs. 

Largely on the basis of declining employment 
levels in these dominant, or once dominant in- 
dustries, area job totals in May 1959 were below 
May 1950 levels in all but 6 of the 17 chronic 
areas. In these six areas—Muskegon—Muskegon 
Heights, Asheville, Atlantic City, Altoona, Lowell, 
and Lawrence—the rate of increase was below 
the nationwide average of 18.6 percent. Among 
the other chronic areas, Mey 1950-May 1959 
losses ranged from 1.2 percent in Providence to 
20.4 percent in Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton. 

As a result of these, and earlier, job losses, un- 
employment in the chronic labor surplus areas has 
been substantially above national average rates 
during much of the past 9 years. In May 1959, 
the aggregate unemployment rate in these areas 
was about double the countrywide average—9.7 
percent for the 17 major surplus areas, compared 
with 4.9 percent for the Nation asa whole. Rates 
in excess of 9 percent of the local labor force were 
reported in half of the areas. (See table 2.) 

Two-fifths of the 282,300 unemployed workers 
in the 17 major chronic labor surplus areas were 


TaBLE 2. UNEMPLOYMENT, May 1959, anpD AVERAGE 
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drawing benefits under regular State and Federal 
unemployment insurance programs in mid-May. 
The number of unemployed workers receiving un- 
employment insurance benefits as a proportion of 
total unemployment was particularly low (less 
than 33 percent) in three chronic automobile 
centers—Detroit, Evansville, and Muskegon— 
Muskegon Heights; in each, a relatively sizable 
number of workers have exhausted their benefit 
rights during the past year. All told, close to a 
quarter of a million workers in the 17 chronic 
areas exhausted their unemployment insurance 
eligibility under regular State and Federal unem- 
ployment compensation programs during the year 
ending May 1959. Benefit exhaustions in the 
chronic areas represented nearly 10 percent of the 
national total for the year—about double the 
chronic areas share of the Nation’s nonagricultural 
wage and salary employment. 

On an aggregate basis, 67.5 percent of the un- 
employed workers in the 17 major chronic areas 
in mid-May were males, compared with 61.5 per- 
cent nationally. There were wide differences 
among individual areas, however, with the pro- 
portion ranging from more than 80 percent in 
Charleston, W. Va., and around 75 percent in 
Terre Haute, Johnstown, and Detroit, to less than 
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Tasie 3. Extent or Recovery In EmMpLoyMENT From Recession Cursacks, 17 Curonic Lasor Surpitus AREAS 
AND Unirep Srates, May 1957 anp May 1959 
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45 percent in Fall River, Lowell, and Providence, 
R.I. Approximately 207,500 workers in the 17 
areas had job applications on file with local public 
employment offices in these centers as of mid- 
May. Almost one-fifth of the job applicants were 
classified as skilled; another one-fourth were 
rated as semiskilled. Data on age or duration of 
unemployment of the job applicant group are 
not customarily reported to the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security on a labor market area basis; 
among the few areas for which such data were 
available, about one-fourth to one-half of the May 
job applicants were over 45 years of age. 


Impact of the Recession 


Aggregate Experience of Areas. The chronic labor 
surplus areas generally were harder hit by the 
recent economic downturn than the country as 
a whole. Together, the 17 chronic areas lost 
slightly more than a quarter of a million jobs 
(251,800) during the year ending May 1958.5 
The 10.1-percent decline in these areas was nearly 
2% times as sharp as the national average decrease 
of 4.2 percent for the same period. 

The size of the decline in the chronic areas is, 
of course, heavily weighted by the inclusion of 
Detroit. Detroit was responsible for 70.7 percent 
of the overall decrease in the chronic areas, as 


3 Increase in both years. 
Source: Area om, State employment security agencies; national data, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
local automobile payrolls dropped to the lowest 
level in a decade. But 14 of the remaining 16 
chronic areas (all but Lawrence and Atlantic City) 
also reported employment losses between May 
1957 and May 1958; in 11 of these areas, reduc- 
tions exceeded the national average rate. Partic- 
ularly sharp reductions were also registered in 
Evansville, Ind. (11.4 percent, mostly in ma- 
chinery and automobiles), in Erie and Johnstown, 
Pa. (9.7 and 9.8 percent, respectively, principally 
in machinery and transportation equipment in 
the former area, and in steel and coal mining in 
the latter), and in Muskegon—Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. (9.4 percent, concentrated in machinery, 
primary metals, and automobiles). Over-the-year 
employment losses also approximated 8 percent, 
or roughly double the national average, in 
New Bedford, Mass., Altoona, Pa., and Charleston, 
W. Va. 

The five areas where the May 1957—May 1958 
employment experience was somewhat more 
favorable than in the country as a whole—Terre 


5 As in other sections of the country, recessionary declines in employment 
generally began to be felt in the chronic areas in the summer and fall of 1957. 
However, the discussion in this and subsequent sections of the present study 
are based on year-to-year changes, in order to eliminate any distortion arising 
from seasonal factors. The month of May, rather than April 1958, was used 
as the recession low, because area data were not available for the latter month 
for some of the areas covered by the study under the bimonthly area labor 
market information program of the Bureau of Employmert Security and 
affiliated State employment security agencies. 
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Haute, Lawrence, Lowell, Atlantic City, and 
Asheville—have a few common characteristics 
which may help explain their better-than-average 
showing. Each of these areas is primarily a 
soft-goods or nonmanufacturing center. In most 
of them, the staffing of new plants or other facilities 
helped to offset the effects of cutbacks in some 
local nonmanufacturing activities. All five areas 
reported increases or relatively minor losses in 
manufacturing payrolls in the year ending May 
1958 (gainers were Lawrence, Lowell, and Terre 
Haute). However, sharp reductions in nearly 
all of the other chronic areas pushed the aggregate 
manufacturing decline for the group to 18.7 
percent, far greater than the national average 
factory decrease of 10.3 percent for the May 
1957-May 1958 period. 

In the chronic labor surplus areas—as in most 
other sections of the country—employment gen- 
erally reached a recession low during the spring 
or early summer of 1958, and then began to turn 
upward in the closing months of the year. But 
the rate of recovery in most of the chronic areas 
was still lagging significantly behind the national 
average as of May 1959. 

On a nationwide basis, nonfarm wage and 
salary employment increased by 2,034,000 between 
May 1958 and May 1959—equivalent to 93.3 
percent of the previous year’s job loss. The 
aggregate rise in the chronic surplus areas totaled 
only 78,900 during the same period—a recovery 
of only 31.2 percént of the May 1957—-May 1958 
decline. 

As table 3 indicates, 8 of the 17 areas recovered 
less than one-fourth of their previous year’s 
employment decline during the 12 months ending 
May 1959. In five areas—Fall River, Muskegon- 
Muskegon Heights, Atlantic City, Asheville, and 
Altoona—the rate of recovery was somewhat 
better than the national average, while in Law- 
rence, nonfarm employment registered a small 
net increase in both years. The two largest 
chronic areas—Detroit and Providence—made up 
over one-fourth and one-half, respectively, of 
their May 1957-1958 losses. 

By May 1959, the chronic areas as a group had 
regained a little more than two-fifths of the loss 
in factory payrolls suffered between May 1957 
and May 1958. This compares with an average 
manufacturing recovery rate of 67.2 percent for 
the country as a whole over the same period. 


Experience by Major Industrial Activity. Employ- 
ment curtailments during the recession of 1957-58 
were very heavily concentrated in durable goods 
manufacturing. Of the 2,179,000 decline in 
national nonfarm workrolls between May 1957 
and May 1958, nearly two-thirds (1,428,000 
workers) was accounted for by cutbacks in 
durable-goods employment. In turn, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the durable-goods decline 
was concentrated in three broad industry group- 
ings: transportation equipment (mostly auto- 
mobiles and aircraft), primary metals (principally 
steelworks and rolling mills), and machinery (elec- 
trical and nonelectrical). These industries repre- 
sent significant sources of employment in more 
than half of the 17 major chronic labor surplus 
areas. 

Generally speaking, job losses in these industries 
in the chronic areas between May 1957 and May 
1958 were somewhat more severe than the national 
average, with the recovery in the subsequent 12- 
month period also lagging behind the national rate 
to some extent. 


AUTOMOBILE CENTERS 


Automobile production and employment had 
already been declining on a nationwide basis for 
several years before the beginning of the recent 
recession. The industry’s alltime production 
peak was reached in 1955 when automobile plants 
throughout the country turned out 7.9 million 
passenger cars. The employment peak came 2 
years earlier; annual average automobile manu- 
facturing employment in 1953 totaled 928,900 
(compared with 903,800 in 1955). At the time 
this record was achieved, total automobile output 
(passenger cars) was 6.1 million. Passenger car 
production again reached 6.1 million in 1957, but 
that level of operations then required an annual 
average employment of only 786,300—reflecting, 
to some extent, the increasing utilization of newer 
and more automatic manufacturing facilities and 
equipment.® 

In May 1959, automobile production was about 
6 percent below the level of May 1950; industry 
employment totals, however, had decreased almost 
twice as sharply (by more than 11 percent, or close 
to 95,000 jobs) over the same period. By far, the 


6 Other possible factors were changes in defense contracts, in truck produc- 
tion, or in the proportion of the industry’s work force devoted to production 
of automobile parts. 
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most severe impact was on the Detroit area. 
Nearly 130,000 automobile manufacturing jobs— 
more than one-third of those in existence in the 
area in May 1950—have disappeared in Detroit 
during the past 9 years. These losses resulted 
from a combination of factors such as improving 
productivity, the increased decentralization of 
automobile production, and the shutdown of sev- 
eral local plants formerly operated by Hudson and 
Packard. Also contributing to this decline was a 
change in the relative market position, over por- 
tions of this period, of some makes of cars manu- 
factured in the Detroit area. 

One result of these developments has been a con- 
siderable reduction in Deiroit’s share of the in- 
dustry’s production and employment totals. In 
May 1950, about 40 percent of the country’s auto- 
motive manufacturing employment was centered 
in Detroit. This proportion was down to about 
35 percent when auto production reached its 
alltime high in 1955. By May of 1959, it had 
dropped to 28 percent of the total. 

Automobile employment cutbacks about in line 
with, or somewhat sharper than, the national 
average for the 1950-59 period were also reported 
in two other chronic areas—Evansville and 


Chart 1. Percent Recovery of Previous Year's Loss in 
Steel Employment, Selected Labor Surplus Areas 
and United Cates, May 1958-May 1959 
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Muskegon—Muskegon Heights—and in two labor 
surplus areas with less persistent unemployment 
problems—Buffalo, N.Y., and Flint, Mich. 


STEEL PRODUCING AREAS 


In May 1959—2 months prior to the nationwide 
steel strike—steel production was significantly 
ahead of prerecession levels. Output during the 
month totaled 11,600,000 tons—an alltime rec- 
ord—and nearly 85 percent above the 6,301,000 
tons produced in May 1958. Approximately 
9,792,000 tons of steel were produced in May 1957. 

The industry’s recovery in employment by May 
1959 was only slightly less impressive. On a 
national basis, employment in blast furnaces, steel- 
works, and rolling mills declined from 650,200 in 
May 1957 to 508,000 in May 1958—a drop of 
142,200. Over 135,000 of these jobs had been 
recovered by May 1959. 

The extent of recovery in steel employment 
nationally is compared in chart 1 with that in a 
number of important steel-producing centers 
classified in the substantial labor surplus category 
(chronic or nonchronic) in July 1959. The re- 
covery rate has lagged behind the national average 
in five of the six areas shown—all but Detroit. 
Among the areas showing a somewhat slower than 
average rate of recovery, the margin of difference 
between the area and national figures is relatively 
slight in Wheeling-Steubenville and comparatively 
moderate in Pittsburgh, Birmingham, and Buffalo. 

Over the 9-year period between May 1950 and 
May 1959, monthly steel production increased by 
about 35 percent nationally, while employment 
has moved up by about 6 percent. Three of the 
labor surplus areas—Johnstown, Buffalo, and 
Wheeling—Steubenville—reported steel employ- 
ment decreases ranging from 4 to about 11 percent 
during the period. In Pittsburgh, the overall 
employment increase was about one-third the 
national average (2.4 percent). The largest rise 
during the 9-year period was in the Philadelphia 
area (37.4 percent); the opening of the new 
Fairless Steel Works plant of U.S. Steel accounted 
for a large share of this gain. 


TEXTILE CENTERS 


Textile production in May 1959, as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production (seasonally adjusted), was more than 
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10 percent above the level reported for May 1950. 
Employment, however, decreased substantially 
during the period, from 1,247,000 to 965,500. The 
drop was equivalent to 22.6 percent of the in- 
dustry’s May 1950 payroll. 

New England and Middle Atlantic textile 
centers bore the brunt of the job decline. Provi- 
dence lost 24,800 textile jobs during the 9-year 
period ending in May 1959, a decline of 47.4 per- 
cent, while Lawrence’, Mass., lost 15,400—more 
than 80 percent of those in existence in the area in 
May 1950. Textile employment was also reduced 
by more than half in Lowell and New Bedford, 
Mass., during this period, each area losing about 
6,000 to 7,000 jobs. Very substantial declines in 
textile employment were reported, too, in several 
other labor surplus areas, including Philadelphia 
(23,000 workers or 39.6 percent), Paterson, N.J. 
(15,900 workers or 45.8 percent), New York City 
(7,900 workers or 16.7 percent), and Utica—Rome, 
N.Y. (7,600 workers or 82.6 percent). On the 
other hand, both Chattanooga, Tenn., and Ashe- 
ville, N.C., showed a slight rise in textile employ- 
ment since May 1950. 

Less than one-third of the industry’s aggregate 
1950-59 employment decline occurred during the 


recent reession. Industry payroll declines during 
the year averaged about 8 percent on a nationwide 
basis, but declines approximately double or more 
the national average were reported in Lowell, 
Providence, Paterson, and Utica~-Rome. Most of 
these areas have shown only a minor recovery or 
a further decline in textile employment during the 
year ending May 1959. 


COAL MINING AREAS 


The recession accentuated the long-term down- 
trend in coal mining which had been under way 
in most coal centers since 1948. In May 1957, 
coal mining employment in the United States 
was 222,000 jobs below the May 1950 level of 
479,000. Another 45,000 coal mining jobs were 
lost in the year ending May 1958. 

Production cutbacks were much less severe than 
employment losses. Coal output declined moder- 
ately in the early 1950’s, but by May 1957— 
according to the Federal Reserve Board’s produc- 
tion index—had recovered to a point about 15 
percent below the May 1950 figure. A large 
share of the decline was in anthracite mining— 
reflecting continuing sharp decreases in demand 
for coal for home-heating purposes. Bituminous 
coal production in May 1957 also dropped (by 
about 11 percent between May 1950 and May 
1957) ; over this 7-year interval, however, employ- 
ment in this sector of the industry had decreased 
by about 46 percent, largely as a result of increas- 
ing mechanization of mine operations. Both 
anthracite and bituminous production declined 
markedly during the recession period, with overall 
coal output slipping by about one-fourth between 
May 1957 and May 1958. 

Eight major labor surplus areas, including five 
in the chronic grouping, now have—or had in 
May 1950—relatively significant concentrations 
of coal mining employment. As chart 2 shows, 
each of these areas reported substantial decreases 
in mining employment between May 1950 and 
May 1957, and a continuing net downtrend over 
the next 2 years. In each, the number of coal 
mining jobs in May 1959 was less than half those 
available locally 9 years earlier. 


—Haroitp Kuprzin 


Office of Program Review and Analysis 
Bureau of Employment Security 
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Occupational Health Services 
in the Soviet Union 


Tue WEsTERN OBSERVER of the Soviet Union’s 
occupational health services ' is struck by certain 
distinctive features in the administration of these 
services. 

One striking feature is the emphasis on preven- 
tive medicine. The prophylactic approach, al- 
though it is often proclaimed as an outgrowth of 
Marxist ideology, actually has its roots in Russian 
history, which has been marked by frequent 
epidemics. The Soviet State itself was born in 
the midst of a typhus epidemic which threatened 
the very existence of the new regime.’ 

A second characteristic of the system is the 
preferential treatment given to industrial workers 
over the rural population. This derives both from 
the Communist doctrine of the proletariat as the 
revolutionary class and from the practical necessity 
of maintaining the allegiance of the city workers, 
who were the Bolsheviks’ main source of support 
at the time of the revolution.* After the revolu- 
tion, with the growth of industrialization under the 
Five-Year Plans, the practice of giving industrial 
workers preferential treatment became more 
strongly entrenched. 

The prominent role of the trade unions in Soviet 
occupational health services is a third distinctive 
feature of this system. The unions inherited their 
functions in the fields of social security and labor 
protection when the Labor Commissariat (or 
Ministry) was abolished ir 1933.‘ Trade unions 
since then have experienced sx uneven develop- 
ment of their authority in these fields, but the 
tendency since World War II has been toward 
broadening their authority. 

All medical services are financed by the State 
through the use of tax money. Thus, while the 
Soviet population does not pay for its medical 
care directly on a fee-for-services basis, it pays for 
it through taxation which is reflected in increased 
prices of consumer goods. 


Organization 


Occupational health services are administered 
in the Soviet Union by the Government, by 
individual establishments, and by the trade unions. 
These agencies review and inspect each other’s 


work. At all levels, the Communist Party carries 
on its continuous controlling activities. Divided 
responsibility, with multiple checks and controls, 
is typical of public administration under the 
Communist regime. 


The Role of Government. The U.S.S.R. Ministry 
of Public Health directly administers only facilities 
which are of significance to all the Soviet Repub- 
lics, including several large medical schools and 
scientific research institutions, the Medical Pub- 
lishing House, and certain other medical establish- 
ments.’ In addition, it supervises the administra- 
tion by the ministries of public health of the 
various Soviet Republics of their networks of 
facilities which provide medical care for most but 
not all Soviet workers.’ The individual Soviet 
Republics also have a safety inspection function 
which is carried out by State committees on safety 
in industry.’ 

Under the control of a Republic ministry of 
public health, the authorities of a territory (krai), 
region (oblast), district (raion), or city (gorod) 
exercise three kinds of responsibility: 

1. These authorities supervise, in descending 
order of their jurisdiction, the two “networks” 
of medical care: the “open network,’’ consisting 
of institutions which primarily serve the general 
population and also provide medical care for in- 
dustrial workers, and the “closed network” of 
medical institutions operated by industrial es- 
tablishments for their own workers. 


1 The term “occupational health services” is taken from the International 
Labor Organization’s Proposed Recommendation Concerning Occupational 
Health Services in Places of Employment, published in Organization of 
Occupational Health Services in Places of Employment (Geneva, ILO, 
1958). This article has used the resolution’s suggested functions of occupa- 
tional health services as a framework for this discussion. A more detailed 
version of this article is presented in a forthcoming issue of the Foreign Labor 
Information Series of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 Mark G. Field, Organization of Medical Services in the Soviet Union 
(Alabama, Maxwell Air Force Base, Human Resources Research Institute, 
1954), p. 18. 

3 Merle Fainsod, How Russia Is Ruled (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1953), p. 86. 

4 Isaac Deutscher, Soviet Trade Unions (London, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1950), pp. 117-119. 

5 See G. T. Shikov, Organizatsiya meditsinskogo obsluzhivaniya rabochikh 
promysblennikh predpriyatii [Organization of Medical Care of Workers in 
Industrial Enterprises] (Moscow, 1955), on which this section of the article 
is based in part. 

* Bol’shaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya [The Great Soviet Encyclopedia] 
(Moscow, 1947), p. 1159. 

1 Certain sections of the economy, such as transportation, the Armed 
Forces, and the police, maintain their own health services. 

*M. I. Aleshin, Okhrana truda i promsaritariya v ugol’noi promyshlen- 
nosti [Labor Protection and Industrial Sanitation in the Coal Industry] 
(Moscow, 1958), pp. 4-5. 
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2. The district or city authorities operate the 
open network which provides medical care for 70 
percent of the workers in the U.S.S.R. 

3. The office of the local or city sanitary in- 
spector and the local or city sanitary-antiepidemi- 
ological stations, which are organs of the ministry 
of public health, enforce industrial sanitation 
regulations.° 

The administrators of a district or city hospital 
also have certain special responsibilities with 
regard to the health of industrial workers. They 
are charged with the responsibility of setting up 
‘“thealth stations” (zdravpunkty) in most factories 
and appointing a shop medical officer (tsekhovoi 
ordinator) to assist health station personnel in the 
station’s operation. In addition, these hospitals 
are obliged to provide certain services for workers 
only, such as periodic physical examinations of 
workers in dangerous and unhealthful occupa- 
tions.’° 

The most recent addition to the jurisdiction of 
the public health ministries is the system of sana- 
toriums and rest homes. In 1956, these institu- 
tions, with the exception of certain local sana- 
toriums for 1-day or off-duty care, were trans- 
ferred to the public health ministries of the Soviet 
Republics." In 1958, reportedly, 3,362,000 per- 
sons were to enter sanatoriums and rest homes.” 

The Soviet sanatorium has been officially de- 
fined as “‘a hospital type of medical prophylactic 
establishment for the treatment of the sick, pri- 
marily by natural therapeutic means such as cli- 
mate, mineral waters, medicinal mud, coupled with 
medically supervised physiotherapy, dietetic regi- 
men, and special regimens of treatment and rest.” 
The sanatoriums have been set up mostly for the 
treatment of specific disorders. In 1955, they 
had 284,000 beds, half of them for tubercular 
patients. 


*I. Ya. Bychkov, Pravovye osnovy deyatel’nosti sanitarnykh organov 
[The Legal Bases for the Activities of Sanitary Organizations] (Moscow, 
1954). 

1 N, A. Vinogradov, Organizatsiya zdravookhraneniya v SSSR [The 
Organization of Public Health in the U.8.S.R.] (Moscow, 1958), vol. II, p. 70. 

i Trud, January 11, 1957, p. 1. 

13 Trud, March 7, 1958, p. 2. 

18 Vinogradov, op. cit., pp. 290-328. 

14 Vestnik statistiki (Statistical Bulletin], December 1958, p. 89. 

18 Sotsialisticheskii trud [Socialist Labor], October 1957, p. 124. 

16 Organization of Occupational Health Services in Places of Employment, 
op. cit., p. 69. 

1” Shikov, op. cit., pp. 17-19. 


527851—_598——3 


The rest home is a health resort in which se- 
lected workers, during their vacations, may com- 
bine relaxation with a medically supervised regi- 
men designed to remedy minor ailments and in- 
crease resistance to disease.” In 1957, there 
were in the Soviet Union 845 rest homes with 
159,000 beds, some of which were reserved for 
young workers, pregnant women, and mothers 
with young children.“ 


The Role of Industrial Establishments. The man- 
agement of an industrial establishment is responsi- 
ble for the safety and health of the establishment’s 
workers. In each enterprise, there is usually a 
division of safety technique, which designates 
senior engineers to install or inspect safety equip- 
ment and to instruct workers in its operation. 
Every shop with more than 500 workers is required 
to have its own safety engineer.” 

Medical services provided by industrial estab- 
lishments take the form of medical sanitary divi- 
sions (MSD’s), factory medical subdivisions, and 
health stations. MSD’s are self-sufficient com- 
plexes of medical facilities established in large 
industrial enterprises, usually with 4,000 or more 
workers, by the appropriate economic ministry 
or the regional economic council. They include 
hospitals, clinics, health stations, and in the larger 
enterprises, day and night sanatoriums and chil- 
dren’s nurseries. For purposes of more efficient 
medical care of workers, some large enterprises 
have been subdivided into sections of one or more 
shops, each serviced by a separate factory medical 
subdivision. 

The basic unit of industrial medical service is 
the health station. There are two types of health 
station—the medical health station in enterprises 
employing more than 800 persons and the less 
well staffed and equipped feldsher (a feldsher is 
trained at approximately the level of the American 
public health nurse) health station in enterprises 
employing 300 to 800 persons. These minimums 
are lower for the petroleum, chemical, mining, and 
metallurgical industries.'® 

First aid is generally provided by the health 
station in a factory. In industries where workers 
are far from a health station, as in mines, workers 
are given special first-aid instruction.” The 
health station also has the responsibility for 
determining a worker’s ability to work in the 
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event of accident or illness and issues sick leave 
certificates. After an illness of 10 days or more, 
the responsibility is passed on to the medical 
boards described below.”* 

Enterprises must provide preliminary and 
periodic examination for workers in two cate- 
gories. The first category, relating to ‘the protec- 
tion of labor,” includes workers in heavy or 
hazardous occupations, workers in a cold climate, 
juveniles, women, and invalids. The second 
category, relating to public safety, hygiene, and 
sanitation, includes employees of the food and 
transportation industries and in retail establish- 
ments, employees who deal with children, and all 
medical and pharmaceutical personnel.’ 

After an examination, a worker not in good 
health may be given treatment or be assigned to a 
sanatorium, rest home, or special dietary clinic.” 
The examining physician may transfer him to 
light work for a period of up to 10 days, and a 
medical board may extend this period to 2 months. 
If his prolonged absence interferes with produc- 
tion, he may be certified as an invalid by a second 
board composed of physicians and union members. 
He is then eligible for an invalid’s pension.” 

Workers between the ages of 14 and 18 must 
receive a medical examination before beginning 
their employment or factory training and at least 
annually thereafter. Doctors for young workers 
are also responsible for seeing that they have 
highest priority when protective clothing and 
equipment are issued, and that each young worker 
be given only work which he is physically capable 
of doing.” 


The Role of the Trade Unions. Soy .et trade 
unions were given most of the functions of the 
Commissariat of Labor in 1933, including the 
administration of social insurance funds and the 
enforcement of labor legislation on wages, hours, 
and working conditions.“ The unions use several 
devices for checking on the provision of the re- 
quired health services for workers. 

The technical inspector, a full-time paid em- 
ployee with technical training, is appointed by 
the interunion council at the Republic level and 
in the case of the Russian Republic, at the re- 
gional (oblast) level. His primary duty is to 
enforce the observance of technological standards 
for safety and industrial hygiene in the factories 
under his jurisdiction. In case of managerial 


recalcitrance, he may exert pressure through the 
trade union organization. He has the right to 
close establishments and to levy fines against 
managers who are in violation.” 

At the factory level, it is primarily the labor 
protection commission of the factory committee 
(the executive organ of the trade union local) 
which checks on occupational health services. 
The commissions are composed of workers who 
volunteer their time to inspect facilities such as 
wardrobes, shower rooms, and ventilation systems, 
and to check on the presence of guards on ma- 
chines, the issuance of protective equipment, and 
other safeguards prescribed by law.” 

Among the members of the commission are the 
social inspectors, each of whom are selected by 
groups (profgrupy) of about 20 coworkers to 
check daily on the enforcement of safety and 
hygiene regulations and the availability of medical 
services where the group works.”* The trade 
union’s factory committee, acting upon the re- 
ports of the labor protection commission and the 
social inspectors, will if necessary ask manage- 
ment to conform to statutory requirements and 
to its obligations under the “collective agreement”’ 
with the trade union. Reports of defects thus 
exposed may find their way into the trade union 
daily Trud or some other publication, particularly 
when the occurrence is widespread. 

The administration of social insurance funds to 
employees who are sick or retired is carried out by 
the trade union social insurance council. The 
trade unions also issue passes to rest homes and 
sanatoriums. The latter are granted in con- 
sultation with physicians. Only one-tenth of the 
rest home passes and one-fifth of the sanatorium 
passes are free of charge.” 


18 Tbid., p. 16, and Mark G. Field, Doctor and Patient in Soviet Russia 
(Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1957), p. 171. 

1” F, A. Artem’ev, Kratkoe posobie po zakonodatel’stvu ob okhrane truda 
[Brief Textbook on Legislation Concerning the Protection of Labor] (Moscow, 
1955), pp. 120-121. 

® Sbornik zakonodatel’nikh aktov o trude [Collection of Legislation Con- 
cerning Labor] (Moscow, 1956), pp. 243-244. 

1 Ibid., p. 410, and Artem’ev, op. cit., pp. 31 and 41. 

2 Shikov, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 

% Lief Bjork, Wages, Prices, and Social Legislation in the Soviet Union 
(London, Denis Dobson, translated from the Swedish language, 1953), p. 16. 

% Spravochnik profsoluznogo rabotnika [Handbook of the Trade Union 
Official] (Moscow, 1959), pp. 255-263. 

% Sbornik polozhenii o komissiyakh FZMK [Collection of Regulations 
Concerning the Commissions of the Factory Committee] (Moscow, 1951), 
pp. 12-14. ’ : 

% Deutscher, op. cit., p. 125. 

% Trudovoe pravo [Labor Law] (Moscow, 1959), p. 348. 
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The Role of the Communist Party. As “the lead- 
ing core of all organizations of the working people, 
both public and state’ (U.S.S.R. Constitution 
Article 126), the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union controls all such organizations, including 
the public health system and the trade unions. 
An estimated 20 or 25 percent of the Soviet physi- 
cians who are party members hold practically all 
the “positions of responsibility and authority in 
the administration of health services.” * 


Evaluation 


Soviet legislation concerning health services is 
comprehensive. However, it has not been gen- 
erally enforced and adequate health services are 
still not available to most of the population. 
Moreover, the standard of the health services 
available varies according to the type of com- 
munity and the type of industry. For example, 
the supply and quality of drugs, surgical equip- 
ment, and hospital beds are much better in the 
urban than in the rural areas, and better for work- 
ers in important heavy industries than for workers 
in light or consumer goods industries. In the fac- 
tories, mines, and other work places, sanitary 
facilities have not always been provided, and 
when provided, have frequently been of low 
quality. Legally prescribed safety standards have 
not always been enforced, primarily because of the 
unavailability of funds for the equipment and 
facilities needed to meet these standards. 

Despite these apparent shortcomings, the Soviet 
Union has made considerable progress in health 
services, as may be inferred from the ever increas- 
ing and impressive number of trained medical per- 
sonnel and the continuous expansion of the hospital 
and clinical network. 


Effectiveness of the Organizational Elements. The 
agencies charged with providing occupational 


% Field, Doctor and Patient in Soviet Russia, op. cit., p. 59. 

% Izvestia, February 14, 1958. 

%® Sovetskoe zdravookhranenie (Soviet Public Health], January 1957, pp. 18 
and 65. 

%1 The latest authoritative statement on this subject indicates that the MSD 
has been aqcepted as the most desirable form of medical care for industrial 
workers. M. V. Khomutov, Deputy Minister of Public Health of the 
U.S.8.R., wrote in the July 1958 issue of Sovetskoe zdravookhranenie, p. 3, 
that ‘‘these medical establishments (the MSD’s] . . . at the present stage of 
development of Soviet public health are the most acceptable and advisable 
form of medical service for workers in industrial enterprises.”” 

%3 See, for example, Sovetskoe zdravookhranenie, January 1957, pp. 59 and 
61. 


health services face a variety of frustrations in 
carrying out this task. 

The sanitary-antiepidemiological stations, for 
example, have proved to be largely ineffective be- 
cause of the Government’s feeble support in the 
face of resistance by factory managers to expend- 
ing time and money for the improvement of sani- 
tary and hygienic conditions in their enterprises.” 
Furthermore, Soviet physicians are also plagued 
by bureaucratic requirements which interfere with 
their professional duties. The trade unions’ labor 
protection commissions have encountered serious 
obstacles in obtaining proper health care for work- 
ers and in effectively carrying out accident-pre- 
vention work. Faced with the necessity of meet- 
ing production quotas and a shortage of available 
funds for workers’ facilities, management has fre- 
quently ignored the commission demands, and 
trade union appeals to higher authorities have 
usually proved useless. 

In recent years, the trade unions have en- 
countered resistance from an unexpected quarter 
in their attempt to secure improved medical care 
for workers. The unions and the medical authori- 
ties have engaged in a serious controversy over the 
issue of whether Soviet workers should be treated 
by the open network of public hospitals or the 
closed network of enterprise or factory medical 
sanitary divisions. There has been widespread 
resistance among medical officials to any form of 
medical service administered by the enterprise 
itself. This resistance has manifested itself in 
their unwillingness to establish health services by 
enterprise subdivisions, to appoint medical per- 
sonnel for these subdivisions, and to set up health 
stations on the premises of the enterprise. 

The debate, however, has principally revolved 
around the establishment and continuation of 
medical sanitary divisions. The assault on the 
MSD has been led by the recently appointed 
U.S.S.R. Minister of Public Health, S. V. 
Kurashov, who was Minister of Public Health of 
the Russian Republic prior to his appointment in 
January 1959. The successful defense of the 
MSD * has been borne principally by trade union 
officials with the occasional and qualified support 
of some public health ~“~~!s.% They have 
argued that the knowledge of the particular 
occupational diseases and health hazards peculiar 
to the production process with which the MSD is 
regularly and intimately associated, enables it to 
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serve the workers better.“ Kurashov’s argu- 
ment, basically, has been that the municipal hos- 
pitals do provide medical care equal to that avail- 
able in the MSD’s, and that the incorporation of 
MSD’s into the “territorial” network would free 
a large number of medical personnel (8,000 
physicians and 16,000—18,000 middle medical per- 
sonnel in the Russian Republic) to serve the gen- 
eral population.” 

The intentional overlapping in the division of 
responsibility for the workers’ health among the 
trade unions, the industrial establishments, the 
Communist Party, and the Government goes to 
the heart of the Soviet system itself. However, 
occasional criticisms do appear in the Soviet press 
of the waste and inefficiency which inevitably 
flow from this practice.** More often, the charge 
that appears is one of collusion—especially be- 
tween the trade unions and the factory administra- 
tion—to overlook illegal practices.* 


The Quality of the Services Rendered. (a) Promo- 
tion of Health. The most striking and acute 
deficiency in the field of workers’ hygiene, if one 
may judge from the sweeping and recurrent com- 
plaints in the press, is the absence of sanitary 
facilities (e.g., showers, dressing rooms, latrines) 
in a large number of Soviet factories. The most 
frequent criticism in the Soviet press concerning 
sanitary facilities has been that space alloted for 
such facilities is often utilized for other purposes, 
usually office space.” Such arbitrary reassign- 
ment of available space has been safely criticized 
in the Soviet press as one aspect of an “excessive 
bureaucratism,” whereas the basic cause for the 
shortage of workers’ facilities—the priority of 
production—has not been attacked directly. 
Other such criticisms have exposed the failure of 
public health authorities to meet legal norms 
in the administration of periodic medical examina- 
tions** and the refusal of plant managers to install 
ventilation equipment.*® 

(b) Promotion of Safety. 


Although no sta- 
tistics on industrial accidents have been published 
in the Soviet Union since the early 1930’s, there 
are many indications in the Soviet press that the 
rates of accident in various Soviet industries are 


high by American standards. This is especially 
true of the coal and metallurgical industries.“ 
In some industries, the rate had even increased 
in recent years; for example, in ferrous metallurgy 


in the Ukraine and in the Russian Republic during 
1951-56," and in the lumber industry in the 
Sverdlovsk region of the Russian Republic in 
1958.@ 

As in the case of sanitary facilities, there have 
been reports of new plants opening without the 
necessary safety equipment. Such occurrences 
may be explained by the ever pressing urgency of 
production demands and the unavailability of 
safety equipment (the production of which does 
not appear to have had a high priority). Trud, 
on January 15, 1958, repeated its earlier charges 
that many enterprises had failed to comply with 
labor safety legislation by insufficiently protecting 
machine operators, by neglecting factory ventila- 
tion systems, and by omitting the installation of 
required safety equipment. 

A frequent complaint in the Soviet press is that 
“there are serious shortages in workers’ protective 
clothing, shoes, and individual protective equip- 
ment.” @ In addition, the Soviet press fre- 
quently carries complaints about inadequate 
guards on machines, poor lighting, and insufficient 
passage space between machines. Recently, a 
plea was made by the chairman of the medical 
trade unions to provide greater protection to 
medical workers using radiological equipment and 
radioactive isotopes.“ 

Soviet labor legislation forbids the employment 
of women in a number of specified dangerous and 
arduous occupations.“ However, women are still 
employed in many heavy manual jobs, which are 
reserved for men in the West. Only recently, on 
January 1, 1959, the decree forbidding the em- 
ployment of women in underground coal mining 
went into effect.“6 An American steel executive, 
during his visit to various Soviet steel mills in 
1958, for example, saw women working in blooming 


® Trud, September 15, 1957, p. 2. 

% Sovetskaya meditsina [Soviet Medicine], April 1957, pp. 3-9. 

4% Sotsialisticheskii trud, March 1957, pp. 20-21, and July 1959, p. 1. 

% See, for example, Trud, January 10, 1955, p. 2, and September 8, 1956, p. 1. 

" Trud, July 28, 1956, p. 1, and Sotsialisticheskii trud, November 1957, pp. 
18-19. 

% Okhrana truda i sotsial’noe strakhovanie [Labor Protection and Social 
Insurance), July 1958, p. 50. 

% Trud, July 28, 1956, p. 1, December 19, 1957, p. 1, and January 15, 1958, 
p.1. 

 Trud, October 26, 1956, p. 3. 

“| Trud, September 28, 1956, p. 3. 

4 Okhrana truda i sotsial’noe strakhovanie, July 1958, p. 25. 

@ Trud, July 28, 1956, p. 1, December 19, 1957, p. 1, and January 15, 1958, 
p. 1. 

“ Trud, October 28, 1958, p. 1. 

48 See Spravochnik profsoiuznogo rabotnika, op. cit., pp. 184-189. 

 Aleshin, op. cit., p. 32. 
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and rolling mills. Some were operating lathes 
and cranes, others were helping in the rebuilding 
of a furnace, and still others were mixing and 
carrying cement.“ 

Since 1936, little has been done in the Soviet 
Union in the field of industrial or labor psy- 
chology.“ However, there are indications of an 
increase of interest in this field. At a meeting of 
psychologists and other specialists in 1953, 22 
papers dealt with subjects such as work and rest 
schedules and fatigue studies.“ In early 1957, 
over 300 specialists—psychologists, physicians, 
and pediatricians—attended a conference on 
labor psychology in Moscow.” The resolution 
of this conference called, above all, for the study 
of the basic psychological factors which influence 
the productivity of labor, and in an apparent 
modification of the prevailing policy against 
aptitude testing, recommended research on the 
subject of scientifically selecting workers for cer- 
tain occupations. 

(c) Care of the Ill and Injured. In a country 
where production is of paramount importance, 
physicians are under constant pressure to keep to 
a minimum the number of certificates authorizing 
sick leave. Yet they must avoid sending a worker 
who is seriously ill back to his job, since an 
aggravation of his condition might result in more 
workdays lost than if he had been sent home 
originally. Young, inexperienced physicians have 
been frequently criticized for incorrect diagnoses." 
The trade unions have an interest in limiting the 
number of sick leave certificates and checking on 
workers on sick leave not only because of their 
policy of promoting production, but also because 
of their desire to save on the payment of sickness 
benefits which are paid from the social insurance 
fund administered by the trade unions. The 


4 John A. Stephens, Notes on My Russian Trip (1958), pp. 23 and 45, 

# On July 4, 1936, the Central Committee of the Communist Party issued 
a decree which abolished psychological testing in schools snd industry, and 
virtually eliminated industrial psychology in the Soviet Union. See Ray- 
mond Bauer, The New Man in Soviet Psychology (Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1952), p. 127. 

4 Annual Review of Psychology (Palo Alto, Calif., Annual Reviews, 
1959), pp. 470-471. 

® Voprosy psikhologii [Problems of Psychology], March 1957, pp. 165-171. 

8! Sovetskoe zdravookhranenie, July 1958, p. 10. 

® Okhrana truda i sotsial’noe strakhovanie, July 1958, pp. 39-40. 

8 Sovetskoe zdravookhranenie, January 1957, p. 24. 

% Okhrano truda i sotsial’noe strakhovanie, July 1958, p. 7. 

88 Meditsinskii rabotnik [The Medical Worker], April 19, 1957, p. 1. 

% Science News Letter (Washington, D.C., Science Service), June 21, 
1958, p. 389. 

5 Cited in I. Lazarevitch, La Medecine en URSS (Paris, Les fles d’Dr, 
1953), pp. 145 and 147. 


trade unions, at the end of 1957, revived the 
position of confidential physician (doverenny 
vrach) whose duty is to check all sick leave 
certificates issued in his jurisdiction in order to 
keep their number to a minimum.” 

The construction of hospitals, clinics, and other 
medical facilities in the Soviet Union has lagged 
seriously, along with the general lag in housing 
construction. At the All-Union Meeting of Vol- 
unteer Public Health Workers in October 1956, 
P. L. Shupik, Health Minister of the Ukrainian 
Republic, declared that, “in many cities of a 
number of republics, including the Ukraine, there 
are insufficient beds for the care of the sick.” ® 

In addition to the fact that inadequate funds 
have been budgeted by the State Planning Com- 
mittee for the construction of medical facilities, 
there has been the drawback that often a good 
part of the funds earmarked for this purpose was 
diverted to other purposes, primarily for the pro- 
motion of production. An indication of the 
seriousness of this problem is the fact that even 
so highly industrialized an area as the Leningrad 
region suffers from inadequate medical facilities.” 

On March 7, 1959, Academician A. N. Bakulev, 
writing in Izvestia, deplored the quality of hospital 
construction as follows: 

In my opinion, the existing organization for the designing 
of hospitals and the system for approving plans are 
inadequate . . . In an effort to reduce expenditures, the 
space for laboratories has been reduced or even eliminated 
altogether . . . It is known, for example, that the existing 
norms for X-ray rooms no longer correspond to present- 
day knowledge on the protection of personnel from radia- 
tion. It seems to me, that the time has come to put an 
end to irresponsibility in the acceptance of hospital 
buildings. 

A shortage of drugs and surgical equipment has 
always plagued the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
journal Meditsinskii rabotnik in April 1957 
reported: ‘‘We are seriously backward in modern 
scientific technology ... in the production of 
electromedical and X-ray apparatus, of rubber 
and plastic goods, of fine precision instruments, 
etc.” * The development of new drugs in the 
Soviet Union “‘was completely negative,” accord- 
ing to John T. Connor, president of the American 
pharmaceutical firm, Merck and Co., who visited 
the Soviet Union in 1958. There has also been 
considerable criticism in the Soviet press of the 
poor quality of prosthetic devices available in 
the U.S.S.R.” 
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Inequality in Medical Care. A striking charac- 
teristic of the system of Soviet health services is 
its unequal treatment of individuals. Medical 
care comparable to the best in the West is avail- 
able to Soviet leaders and their families. In fact, 
a special network of medical establishments exists 
for this group. As for the rest of the population, 
their medical care is not as good as that of the 
leaders, yet it is much better in urban than in 
rural areas,” and better for workers in important 
heavy industries than for workers in light industry. 
As noted earlier, MSD’s are established only in 
huge industrial complexes engaged in the produc- 
tion of heavy industrial goods. At present, there 
must be 4,000 workers in an enterprise before such 
facilities can be introduced, or 2,000 workers in a 
coal, petroleum, mining, or chemical enterprise. 
As a result, more than two-thirds of all Soviet 
workers may be treated only in the public hos- 
pitals. The superiority of MSD medical care has 
been clearly established. A member of the Col- 
legium of the Ministry of Public Health indicated 
that while the general level of illness among work- 
ers remained the same from 1951 to 1956, a 
“marked lowering of this level” was accomplished 
by the MSD’s.” 


The Health and Safety Record. In 1958, the Soviet 
Government published the following statistics 
based on sick leave certificates on days lost by 
workers during the years 1940-55: 


Days lost per 
100 workers 


nage lost per 
100 workers 


aoornwntownw & 


1 Not available. 
Source: Vinogradov, op. cit., vol. I, p. 259. 

Throughout the period covered in the tabula- 
tion, and subsequently up to 1958, the chief causes 
of lost working time have been grippe and catarrh 
of the upper respiratory tract. The next impor- 
tant causes were industrial accidents.“ The ma- 
chine tool construction and coal industries had 
the highest rates of days lost due to illness or 
disability during this period.” Silicosis, the most 
widespread occupational disease in the Soviet 
Union, was a prominent factor in the high absence 


rate in the coal industry.“ In virtually all dis- 
cussions in the Soviet press concerning the rate of 
injury and illness, the main causes have been given 
as unsanitary working conditions and poor safety 
standards.™ 


The Prospects for Improvements 


The 21st congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in January 1959 approved the 
Seven-year Plan (1959-65), in which there is a 
definite program of improvement of all health 
services. The present state of health services 
must be judged as far from adequate in view of 
the high plan goals that are set. The production 
of medical supplies is to be trebled. The produc- 
tion of antibiotics is to increase 3.7 times, vita- 
mins, 6 times, and medical instruments and 
equipment, 2 to 2.5 times. The number of addi- 
tional hospital beds is to be twice as large as the 
number added in the preceding 7 years. Soviet 
physicians are to get free apartments, heating, 
and lighting (probably to attract physicians to the 
rural areas where housing for physicians is very 
poor). The plan also provides that the role of 
trade unions in improving working and living 
conditions is to increase. The trade union bodies 
have been urged to protect any worker whose 
legal rights to health services may be impaired.” 

As a result of the economic decentralization 
begun in 1957 and the granting of increased 
authority to trade unions in 1958, the chances are 
that the more flagrant violations of legislation 
concerning sanitary facilities and safety standards 
will be eliminated. However, as long as the 
policy of priority of production in heavy industry 
prevails, no major changes are expected to take 
place in the overall situation. 

—Luioyp FELDMAN 


Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 


® Field, Doctor and Patient in Soviet Russia, op. cit., p. 185. 

® In 1957, in the Russian Republic, there were 72.6 beds and 17 physicians 
per 10,000 population for the Republic as a whole; in the cities, which include 
about half of this Republic’s population, there were 103.0 beds and 31.4 
physicians per 10,000 population. See Sovetskaya meditsina, May 1958, 
p. 122; and E. V. Constantinov, Zdravookhranenie v SSSR [Public Health 
in the U.S.S.R.] (Moscow, 1957), p. 19. 

 Sovetskoe zdravookhranenie, January 1957, p. 11. 

4 Tbid., p. 9. 

@ Vinogradov, op. cit., vol. I, p. 262. 

* Gigiena truda [Labor Hygiene], January 1957, p. 7. 

& See, for example, Sovetskoe zdravookhranenie, January 1957, p. 9. 

*% Trud, January 28, 1959, p. 5. 

 Trud, February 17, 1959, p. 2. 
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Patterns and Problems 
in Labor Arbitration 


Eprror’s Notrs.—This article is an excerpt of the 
presidential address by Paul L. Kleinsorge, 
Professor of Economics, University of Oregon, 
before the 34th Annual Conference of the 
Western Economic Association, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., September 2-4, 1959. Minor 
changes in wording have been made, source 
references omitted, and for easier reading, 
suspension marks to denote unused portions 
of the text have not been indicated. 


THE GREAT UPSURGE in voluntary labor arbitra- 
tion occurred after World War IJ. In 1951, the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service had 
600 requests for the appointment of arbitrators. 
In the 1957-58 fiscal year, this number had in- 
creased to more than 2,700. The American 
Arbitration Association experienced a 40-percent 
increase in demand for arbitrators in 1958 over 
1957, and made nearly 3,000 appointments in 
1958. The present year appears to be running 
some 8 to 9 percent above 1958. 

Most labor arbitration cases involve the ap- 
plication or interpretation of an existing collective 
bargaining agreement rather than the settlement 
of a new contract or new contract provisions. 
About 92 percent of the cases filed with the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service are of the 
former type, and only about 8 percent are of the 
latter although some of the 8 percent may be 
extremely important as precedents. Because the 
arbitration of new contracts or new contract 
provisions is a departure from the usual collective 
bargaining process, many experts in the field 
would like to see the 8 percent reduced to zero 
on the ground that these are decisions the parties 
should make themselves. But occasionally the 
parties are willing to submit such issues to an 
arbitrator rather than incur the burdens of hot war 
work stoppages or the dangers of cold war uncer- 
tainties. Therefore, this kind of arbitration case 
may be expected to continue as a minor element 
in the total labor arbitration caseload. 


Issues and Uses of Arbitration 


A study of Labor Arbitration Reports published 
by the Bureau of Nationa] Affairs from 1954 to 


1958 shows that the issues most frequently arbi- 
trated were those classified under the heading 
“Job Protection: Layoffs, Reinstatement, Sen- 
iority, Work Restrictions, etc.” Of the 1,061 
issues recorded in this group, 43 percent involved 
seniority; 15 percent, out-of-unit transfers of 
work; and 8 percent, work sharing and work 
opportunities. The second largest classification 
was arbitration itself as a method of solving dis- 
putes, with 966 issues on the point covering such 
questions as what subjects may be arbitrated, 
who may invoke arbitration, the existence of an 
agreement to arbitrate, and the enforcement of an 
agreement to arbitrate. The third largest classi- 
fication was “Discharge, Discipline, and Plant 
Rules,’ with 804 issues under this heading. 
“Wages and Other Compensations for Services,” 
with 364 issues, ranked a rather poor fourth. 
The Bureau of National Affairs does not publish 
all arbitration cases. There is a process of selec- 
tion. But the incidence of the issues appears to 
reflect the feeling of the times with an emphasis 
on security. A survey made by the American 
Arbitration Association indicated that 17.4 per- 
cent of the arbitrated grievances involved sen- 
iority, and 26.3 percent involved discipline and 
discharge. These issues are always important, 
but they become more active as a result of busi- 
ness recession when there are drastic cuts in 
employment and when management takes a 
tougher position with regard to the enforcement 
of plant rules. 

The use of the arbitration process varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. According to Benja- 
min Aaron of the [nstitute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California (Los Angeles), in the May 
1959 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, there is 
relatively little labor arbitration in the Northwest 
(where I make my home and my living) and ap- 
parently it is not increasing. Labor and manage- 
ment representatives have told me that the reason 
for this is the lack of arbitrators (or at least ac- 
ceptable arbitrators) in Oregon and Washington, 
in spite of the long lists compiled by the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service and the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association. The parties feel 
that it is too expensive to import experienced arbi- 
trators from other areas. Still, they will not em- 
ploy local men who have not had enough experience 
to meet their qualifications. The result is a vicious 
circle. Beyond this, there are indications that 
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some of the important industries and unions in the 
Northwest have never been enthusiastic about 
arbitration. My studies of the lumber industry 
indicate an atmosphere of independence among 
employers which is opposed to the idea of arbitra- 
tion, and as Benjamin Aaron points out, the 
Teamsters and the construction trades unions have 
felt strong enough to depend upon self-help to 
settle their disputes with employers. 

The volume of arbitration is much greater in 
California than in the Northwest, and a higher 
percentage of the collective bargaining agreements 
contain arbitration provisions, although the figure 
is still below the national average. A few Cali- 
fornia industries have accepted the “permanent” 
arbitrator system, but this system has not devel- 
oped to the extent that it has in the Midwest and 
East, probably because on the West Coast the 
arbitration caseload is scattered over a wide 
variety of enterprises, and because the parties feel 
there are advantages in ad hoc arbitration which, 
in California at least, provides the training of a 
number of arbitrators for future use. 


Legalistic Approach 


Arbitration in the West appears to be more 
formal than elsewhere in the country, with both 
parties being represented by an attorney or by an 
industrial relations consultant. Frequently, a 
verbatim transcript of the hearing is taken, care- 
fully prepared exhibits are presented, and the 
parties file opening briefs, answering briefs, etc. 
Some people attribute this relative formality to 
the influence of Senator Wayne L. Morse of Oregon 
who was one of the West’s best known and most 
active arbitrators. Senator Morse was Dean of 
the University of Oregon Law School. He stated 
quite frankly that he held a judicial theory of arbi- 
tration. ‘There is one point that I wish to em- 
phasize above all others and that is that arbitration 
is a judicial process. The arbitrator sits as a 
private judge called upon to determine the legal 
rights and economic interests of the parties, as 
those rights and interests are proved by the record 
made by the parties themselves. It is my view 
of arbitration that an arbitrator is bound entirely 
by the record presented to him in the form of evi- 
dence and argument at the arbitration hearing.” 

Many arbitrators would not agree with Senator 
Morse’s uncompromising position, but to the ex- 


tent that he influenced the arbitration process, it 
was in the direction of the legalistic approach, 
which appears to be becoming more common. 
Each side now must be sure that its case is pre- 
sented properly and thoroughly, and to achieve 
this goal, there is a tendency for the parties to hire 
outside experts whose job is the preparation and 
presentation of the cases. Important cases almost 
always receive full dress treatment, and even 
relatively unimportant ones sometimes are pre- 
sented as major productions. Experis evolve in 
all fields, and arbitration is no exception. My own 
observation is that the trained and experienced 
practitioners in labor arbitration cases, representing 
either labor or management, aid rather than 
hinder the process. They understand arbitration, 
how it operates, and what it is supposed to ac- 
complish. They know the difference between an 
arbitration hearing and a trial in a court of law, 
and they conduct themselves accordingly. But 
the attorney who thinks he is in court instead of 
in an arbitration hearing isa nuisance. He objects 
to every shred of hearsay evidence. Often he at- 
tempts to confuse rather than to clarify the issues. 


Increasing Costs 


However, the more formal the approach, the 
more time-consuming and the more costly arbi- 


tration is likely to become. Lawyers are expen- 
sive, reporters are expensive, and arbitrators are 
expensive. In most cases, the two parties divide 
the costs equally, but these costs have been rising. 
Arbitrators’ fees have increased 50 percent during 
the past 10 years. One union found that the cost 
per arbitration case ranged from $200 to $1,000, 
and had risen about 30 percent in 5 years. 
Another union estimated the average cost to the 
union of a formal arbitration at $1,500, more 
than half of which was used to pay for the arbi- 
trator and the transcript. Arbitration cases cost- 
ing several thousand dollars are not unusual. The 
cost of the Southern Bell arbitrations, which fol- 
lowed settlement of a strike several years ago, 
exceeded $100,000. These rising costs of arbi- 
tration are a matter of concern, particularly to 
unions. The representative of one local union 
with 6,000 members said, “If we took every case 
to arbitration, we would go broke.”’ Another 
union leader pointed out that one strong, wealthy, 
determined company could arbitrate a local union 
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into bankruptcy simply by refusing to settle 
grievances. 

Lately, there has been a tendency to blame the 
high costs of arbitration on the arbitrators. Not 
only have they raised their charges per day, but 
they seem to be spending more days per case. 
Articles have been written accusing arbitrators of 
developing a racket which they are attempting to 
monopolize for their own enrichmezt. The argu- 
ment runs that today’s psychological atmosphere 
favors arbitration as a substitute for the use of 
economic strength almost to the point of com- 
pulsion. Willingness to arbitrate looks like will- 
ingness to be reasonable. Arbitration has become 
the most effective substitute for the ruinous ex- 
pense of the frequent use of economic force. 
Arbitrators are aware of their favored position, it 
is said, and are taking improper advantage of it. 
In my opinion, this is not a fair appraisal of the 
situation. It is true that some arbitrators, like 


some doctors and lawyers, have charged exorbi- 
tant fees for their services, but the generalization 
of overcharging is not warranted. Some arbi- 
trators may wish to keep down the competition 
by refusing to help newcomers to the field, but 


my own experience was that others were very 
willing to assist me in any way they could. I feel 
that the fault does not lie with the arbitrators, 
but with the increased complexity of industrial 
relations and the greater intricacy of presenting 
an arbitration case. Gone are the days when 
the arbitrator met with the representatives of the 
parties to hear each side’s story over a cup of 
coffee. Now it is likely that several issues instead 
of one are presented. Witnesses are called, ex- 
amined, and cross-examined. Letters, documents, 
and other evidence in addition to the collective 
bargaining contract are submitted. Precedents 
are cited. All of this takes time, and when the. 
hearing is over, the arbitrator must still wait 
until he receives the transcript and the various 
briefs before he can decide the case. 

During the last week in March, I acted as 
chairman of an arbitration board. The hearing 
lasted 3 days. I came away from the hearing 
with a sheaf of notes and a stack of exhibits 
which took hours to examine. A month later the 
transcript of 500 pages was completed. A month 
after that the opening briefs were filed. One was 
60 pages long and cited 60 cases as precedents, all 
of which had to be checked. Two weeks later the 

527851594 


answering briefs were received, and after studying 
all of the evidence and arguments, the arbitration 
board met in executive session to reach its con- 
clusions. The case ended on July 13, 3% months 
after the hearing. Such arbitration is expensive, 
but it was the parties and not the arbitrator who 
devised the complicated and costly system. 

The increasing cost of arbitration has had some 
salutary consequences. Unions and companies 
are screening their cases more carefully before 
allowing them to go to arbitration, and they are 
preparing them better to expedite the process. 
In my opinion, it is not the increasing cost in 
terms of money that is the real danger to the 
arbitration process, but rather the increasing cost 
in terms of time. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


The problem no longer is to gain acceptance of 
the arbitration idea, as it was some 15 or 20 years 
ago, but to improve the process and keep it from 
losing its efficiency. I think this can be done, and 
suggest the following toward this end: 

Labor disputes should be carefully screened to 
prevent those which should be settled early in the 
grievance procedure from reaching arbitration, the 
terminal point. 

Excessive legalism also should be avoided. The 
parties must accept the responsibility to prepare 
their cases thoroughly, but to decide a case on the 
basis of a technical error in presentation does not 
accomplish the purpose of arbitration. 

Unnecessary delays to the final completion of 
arbitration cases should be eliminated. Not every 
case deserves a verbatim transcript, briefs, or even 
an outside expert to handle it. A straightforward 
exposition of the problem often is sufficient. Much 
depends upon the honesty and good faith of the 
parties. 

And, finally, the arbitrators should strive to 
improve the standards of their profession. They 
too may benefit through education. The qualifi- 
cations for arbitrators embrace more than a back- 
ground and interest in industrial relations, includ- 
ing a thorough understanding of the arbitration 
process. Arbitrators must realize that their posi- 
tion requires the highest ethical behavior, not 
only as to the handling of cases, but also as to all 
other aspects, not excluding the charges they make 
for their services. 
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Papers From the Fall AMA 
Personnel Conference 


Eprror’s Norz.—The two articles which follow are 
excerpts from papers presented at the annual 
Fall Personnel Conference of the American 
Management Association in New York, Sep- 
tember 21-23, 1959. Minor changes in wording 
have been made and suspension marks to denote 
deletions have not been indicated in the interest 
of readability. 





Some Problems of Change 


CHANGE is an important part of American indus- 
try. Perhaps this is nowhere more apparent than 
in the oil industry. Change has been a ceaseless 
process throughout the one hundred years since 
the drilling of the first oil well. While change has 
been characteristic of our industry for the past 
century, its pace in recent years has been faster 
than any of us has ever experienced. In some 
respects, there has been a broader and more 
frequent shifting in the past 10 years than in the 
preceding 25. 

This acceleration has had an impact on labor 
relations. It has challenged traditional employee 
relations concepts. It has caused unions to react 
differently because of new strains—byproducts of 
change itself. 

In our company, change has been most dramatic 
in our refining operations. Technological improve- 
ments have enabled many of our operating units 
to increase product volume without a correspond- 
ing growth in employment. Indeed, in a number 
of units, hiring of wage earners was virtually 
stopped in 1952 and a program of personnel 
attrition was undertaken as a means of reducing 
the surplus. 

Subsequently, however, we found that attrition 
was too slow a means of resolving the problem. 
Just when our predictions for an efficient force 
seemed to be working out, another change would 
descend upon us, one we had to accept in order 
to stay competitive. Any overmanning thus 


became even more acute. By 1957, we reluctantly 
turned to encouraging early retirement and 
eventually were compelled to resort to layoffs. 
Perhaps this was one of the biggest changes of all. 
In a company with a reputation for stable employ- 
ment, forced reduction itself was a radical depar- 
ture from what had been the norm. 

As the reduction in the work force began to 
take effect, a new problem arose involving new 
ways of handling work assignments with a stream- 
lined organization. We have had to restructure 
our operating organization, and many workers 
were exposed to retraining in order to fit into the 
new work arrangements. 

It is no wonder, then, that these changes have 
had a profound effect on the unions. In general 
we deal with local independent unions. Historical- 
ly, for us and for our employees, these independent 
unions have been quite successful, both with 
respect to gaining good working conditions and in 
their ability to help maintain an atmosphere of 
mutual respect and cooperation. Certainly they’ve 
succeeded in avoiding strife. But 6 years of 
restricted employment, followed by job reductions, 
coupled with a new way of working have had an 
impact on our relations with these independent 
unions. Our objective has been to work out 
solutions to these problems but it is only natural 
to expect that there would be some strain. 


Labor Relations During Change 


As a result of our experience, we believe we 
have learned something about handling labor 
relations problems associated with change. Prob- 
ably all these lessons could be summed up by 
saying that we have learned that it is necessary 
to appreciate the points of view of others. We 
can consider these Jessons in three separate but 
related areas. 

First, we have come to realize that in introduc- 
ing and implementing change, an all-out effort for 
achieving greater participation and personal 
involvement of supervisors is important. This is 
to say that in those activities where we involved 
supervisors at all levels in the development and 
introduction of change, we had the greatest 
acceptance. A conviction on the supervisors’ part 
of the inherent worth of a new operating procedure 
can strengthen management’s hand in gaining 
general acceptance. 
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In one of our plants, we had a good opportunity 
to test this principle. Seven years ago, a new 
program was developed by a very small number 
of top level management people. Very early, it 
encountered supervisor resistance. Less than 2 
years ago, another new program was conceived 
at the same plant. This time, the broad concept 
of the plan was developed by top management 
who passed the idea down to a committee of 25 
supervisors who would later have the task of 
administering it. They worked out the details 
of the plan which was then submitted to all 250 
supervisors for their comments and suggestions. 
A considerable number of changes resulted from 
these comments. We feel sure that this method 
was largely responsible for the successful accept- 
ance of the change. 

This concept does not imply that it is possible 
to accept all the ideas and suggestions received. 
But it is possible to inaugurate programs with 
greater probabilities for success if the first line 
foreman is involved from the outset. 

It has [also] become clear to us that the proba- 
bility of success is greater if union participation, 
in its true sense, can be achieved. Perhaps the 
need for seeing the other fellow’s point of view is 
greatest when we talk about the unions. This 
points up the need for patience and understanding. 
We have failed in those instances where we have 
not permitted sufficient discussion and where we 
have become impatient with others’ unwillingness 
to accept our point of view. 

We are convinced that we must make efforts to 
convince the union that a given proposal makes 
sense, and that, compared with the available 
alternatives, it promotes rather than endangers 
employee security. In negotiating with the 
unions, we found it helpful to avoid actions or 
positions which cause the union to commit itself 
publicly against the program as a whole. Tem- 
porary compromise on some points can be prefer- 
able to full-scale union opposition. 

Many people like to philosophize that change is 
good. Over a period of time, it enlarges oppor- 
tunity and increases the total number of jobs in 
the economy. But this is not always true in the 
case of individual plants or individual employees. 
Consequently, it is not very reassuring to the 
employees in industries where severe dislocations 
are taking place or employment cuts are 
anticipated. 


But competitive forces seldom allow manage- 
ment to slow the pace of change for the sake of 
the stability of employment. What, then, can 
we do to bolster morale and keep productivity 
high? 

Certainly, we must redouble our efforts to know 
what employees are thinking. Special efforts are 
needed to determine as objectively as possible 
employee reaction to change—even ahead of 
time, if possible. Once an accurate gage of 
employee attitude is secured, fears which are 
groundless can be dispelled and the proposed 
change put in a light which minimizes basic—and 
thoroughly understandable—employee resistance. 
This does not get rid of the unpleasant facts that 
exist and must be faced. But even these chores, 
however rough, can be lessened by handling in a 
way that is direct, fair, and honest. 

The best communication efforts are demanded 
to describe and explain a new program once it has 
been decided upon, first in broad concept and 
later in specific detail. 

I cannot talk on this subject of change without 
commenting on the importance of upward com- 
munication. Provision for upward communica- 
tion is vital in the whole approach to effecting 
change. Here we cannot overlook the supervisor 
as a main channel. For one thing, this kind of 
upward communication is probably the fastest. 
Speed in getting the feedback from employees may 
allow the early incorporation of worthwhile ideas 
and suggestions which can help gain acceptance 
of the program. 

It is impossible to overstress the importance of 
being sensitive to employee views. And we must 
listen, even when disquieting information is the 
result. Perhaps the most important thing we have 
learned is that all levels of management must 
guard against hearing only what they want to 
hear. 

We in Esso are staking much upon the invest- 
ments in supervisory training in these directions. 
We have the conviction that through improved 
supervisory skills and better concepts of partici- 
pative leadership, we will be able to continue to 
make progress, stimulate greater productivity, 
and at the same time, keep the support of our 
organization. 

—James N. GorRINGE 


Employee Relations Manager 
Esso Standard Oil Co, 
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Planning for Tomorrow 


In PLANNING for tomorrow what can we expect? 
Will management do the planning or let labor do 
the forward thinking? Let’s examine some of the 
areas that warrant study and our continued atten- 
tion and thought: 


Shorter Working Time 


Whether this will take the form of a shorter 
workday and/or a shorter workweek is open to 
speculation. It may be impossible for a contin- 
uous plant operation to reduce the work hours in 
a day (the three 8-hour shifts). There the pressure 
may be for a 4-day week. Besides the problem 
of fewer production hours, there is the matter of 
capital investment. Capital investment costs will, 
in most instances, dictate continuous plant opera- 
tion. Either the work force [must] produce more 
in less time to keep the same output levels, or 
it [will be] necessary to increase the work force. 
Productivity of the worker here, whether measur- 
able by a formula or not, will have to be understood 
before decisions can be made. 

Even now the 40-hour week is slipping into 
history. A Labor Department survey of 6 million 
workers indicates that 45 percent of office workers 
have a scheduled workweek shorter than 40 hours, 
not counting time out for coffee breaks. An 
estimated 97 percent of the members of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union have 
only a 35-hour workweek. Fewer than 40 hours 
is also the rule for most workers in brewing, baking, 
rubber, publishing, and the building trades. 
There will continue to be pressure for a shorter 
workweek, and, in my estimation, the number of 
work hours in a week will be reduced in a number 
of industries in the near future. 


More Automation 


As wage costs continue to increase, industry 
will examine more and more this technique of 
reducing costs. This subject is of concern to us 
for another reason. Use of highly technical equip- 
mient with electronic features and other complicated 
components will create the need for a new type of 
specialist for both operation and maintenance. 
Yesterday, our skilled craftsmen commanded the 


top wages; tomorrow, it will be the relatively small 
core of highly trained individuals necessary to run 
and maintain the many types of new equipment 
our engineers will design. 

The effect of automation will require the use of 
the maximum skills of the wage and salary staff. 
Automation will have a marked effect on the work 
force composition. We recognize the need for 
evaluation of the highly skilled technical jobs 
necessary to run and maintain our operational 
colossus. But what of the operator of the compo- 
nent units, the units that have been engineered to 
the extent that the operator does not control 
either quantity or quality, makes practically no 
operation decisions, exerts little or no physical 
or mental effort—will this worker justify the 
relative position he has in today’s wage structure? 
Should he be paid less because he contributes less, 
the same because he is a victim of circumstances 
over which he has no control, or more because of 
increased productivity? 


Wage Incentives 


The use of wage incentives has been on a pla- 
teau for some time. Since the days of Frederick 
Taylor, many methods and forms of wage incen- 
tives have been developed. But companies in a 
number of instances have let their programs in 
this area slide; rates become out of date and then 
the plans are shelved or thrown out. 

This is one of the most fertile fields for new 
thoughts, new ideas, and new techniques avail- 
able to us today. Mr. John Dale, president of 
the George Elliott Co., Inc., a management con- 
sulting firm, recently analyzed what happened in 
305 companies that had installed sound wage 
incentive plans. Average productivity increased 
63 percent, average employee earnings went up 
20 percent, and average unit labor costs went 
down 25 percent. Certainly the utilization of a 
wage incentive plan warrants your attention. 
It’s one area that is still largely unexplored in 
the compensation field. 


The Shift From Blue to White Collar 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics provides some 
interesting statistics on this [movement]. In 1956, 
for the first time, white-collar workers outnum- 
bered blue-collar workers. Their growth has been 


- 
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remarkable. In 1910, they accounted for only 
22 percent of the labor force. During the next 
6 years, it is projected that they will continue to 
increase faster than the labor force as a whole. 

Since 1950, the fastest growing occupational 
group has been the professional and technical 
workers. Within this group, scientists and engi- 
neers increased at a much faster rate than doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, and ministers. Reinforc- 
ing this trend has been the rapid increase of 
technicians such as draftsmen, engineering aids, 
and electronic specialists. 

Automation will become prevalent, far in excess 
of today’s use, in offices. Automatic data-proc- 
essing equipment will be introduced in every con- 
ceivable area, with its attendent problems to the 
job evaluation technician. While this trend con- 
tinues, management will have the opportunity, 
where white-collar workers are unorganized, to 
determine and set rates of pay based on proper 
job studies. 


Change in Fringe Benefits 


There will be a continued liberalization of ben- 
efits. These will be of two basic types, exclud- 


ing those prescribed by law such as unemployment 
compensation, Social Security, and workmen’s 


compensation. The first is pay for time not 
worked—holidays, the paid coffee break, vaca- 
tions, time off for jury duty. It would appear 
from the national surveys that the trend for lib- 
eralization continues. As an example, those in- 
dustries or companies that still do not provide 
for 3- and 4-week vacations will need to at least 
reexamine whether they are competitive enough 
in this area to attract and retain qualified workers. 

In 1947, 6.6 percent of payroll was spent for 
time not worked, including paid rest periods and 
paid lunch periods. In 1957, this figure was up 
to 10.3 percent. I hesitate most to speculate on 
changes here. It would seem, however, that while 
we will continue to see increases in this area, the 
change in the next 10 years should not be as 
great as that for the past 10 years. 

In the area of hospital and surgical plans, life 
insurance, and retirement plans, the trend, with 
inflation, for increased benefits will continue. 
The cost question is the one that is most difficult 
to answer. Will industry provide more and more 
for all aspects of an employee’s welfare or will 


the employee, with increased benefits, pick up a 
proportionate share [of the cost]? 

Shorter working time, coupled with the pro- 
spective increased availability of manpower, will 
lead to more liberal and early retirement provi- 
sions, perhaps to deferred compensation in forms 
seen today only for executives at the higher levels. 
Employee and retiree participation in corporation 
profits and other contributions to later life income 
will also be possible further areas of change. 

A matter of vital concern to a cost-conscious 
management is the gradual increase in the per- 
cent of total compensation for the payment of 
benefits that do not show up in the pay check. 
These are in many instances benefits which the 
workers are trusting that the company will deliver 
at some future time. Leland Hazard sums it up 
in this way: 

But this confidence will be misplaced unless there is a 
wider recognition of the inescapable connection between 
costs and prices—or, to put it another way, until manage- 
ment can convince labor that lower costs will result in 


lower prices, lower cost of living, better economic health 
for America. 


Nonfinancial Incentives 


This is one of those intangible areas where there 
are many diverse opinions. Let me briefly discuss 
one. If a man starts to work at age 20 and con- 
tinues to age 65 he has worked over two-thirds of 
the time he is on this earth, whatever the number 
of hours in the workweek. We know why men 
work, but we are not as certain as to what con- 
tinues to motivate them to do other than the 
minimum job to warrant continuance as an em- 
ployee. As the demand for highly skilled operators 
increases, this type man, who controls an assembly 
line, can probably bring to a job a pride that was 
once enjoyed by the skilled craftsman. How are 
the other workers motivated? A large part will 
still rest on good employer-employee relations, 
being part of the team, etc. The desire for recog- 
nition continues to exist; it needs to be stimulated. 
Generally this is a subject many of us prefer to 
place over on one side. More thought to and use 
of nonfinancial incentives can pay off in un- 
expected dividends. 


—Burrton E. BaupEer 


Director of Compensation and Benefits 
American Airlines, Inc. 
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State Workmen’s Compensation 
Legislation in 1959 


WorkKMEN’s compensation legislation was enacted 
in 1959 in almost all of the 47 States! and Puerto 
Rico whose legislatures met in regular session. 
A total of more than 200 workmen’s compensation 
acts were passed. Among the major amendments 
were benefit increases in 29 States and measures 
relating to coverage in almost half of the States, 
including compulsory coverage for all farmworkers 
in California. An occupational disease law was 
passed in Montana for the first time. Connecticut 
made its workmen’s compensation law compulsory 
rather than elective, and New Hampshire deleted 
@ provision in its law which permitted employees 
to reject coverage under the act. In keeping with 
recent trends, some coverage of radiation diseases 
was effected in five States, and time limits for 
filing claims for such diseases were liberalized in 
nine States. Connecticut, for the first time, pro- 
vided for rehabilitation for workmen’s compensa- 
tion claimants, and Connecticut and Oregon 
broadened the subsequent-injury fund provisions 
of their workmen’s compensations laws. 


Benefits 


Cash Benefits. Cash benefits payable to injured 
workers covered by workmen’s compensation laws 
were increased in 29 States in 1959.2, They were 
raised for death and all major types of disability 
in all but five of these States. Of the five, Del- 
aware and Oregon raised benefits for all but death, 
and North Dakota for all but permanent-partial 
disability ; Idaho increased benefits for permanent- 
partial disability only, and Hawaii for permanent- 
partial and certain permanent-total disability 
cases. 

Connecticut adopted a new method of setting 
weekly rates by providing that the maximum 
weekly benefit shall be 55 percent of the “average 
production wage’ in the State for the current 
year. The average wage is to be determined 
annually by the State Labor Commissioner, in 
accordance with standard procedures for the 
determination of average production wages estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


Theaccompanying table shows increases in max- 
imum weekly benefits for temporary-total dis- 
ability in 1959. Maximum rates were raised by 
$15 aweek in 2 States, by $5 to $15 in 14 States,’ and 
by less than $5 in 9 States. The weekly maximum 
was not raised in Alaska or Oregon; but Alaska 
raised the total maximum payable, and Oregon 
increased the weekly benefits for a worker with a 
wife and from one to five children inclusive (the 
maximum weekly benefit for a wife and six or more 
children was not increased). There are now 15 
States and the District of Columbia that pay 
maximum weekly benefits equal to $50 or more 
for temporary-total disability. Maximum rates 
of $40 or more but less than $50 are paid by 14 
additional States. Twenty-one States and Puerto 
Rico still set maximum benefits of less than $40 
a week. 


Medical Benefits. Changes were made in the 
medical benefit provisions of 14 States.‘ Alaska 
repealed its former 4-year limit and provided for 
unlimited medical benefits. New Mexico, on the 
other hand, set a ceiling of $15,000 on medical 
expenditures; formerly, the courts were not 
limited in the amounts they could award for this 
purpose. This change affects accidental injuries 
only; the provision for occupational diseases re- 
mains unlimited. 

The dollar maximums on medical benefits were 
raised from $2,500 to $5,000 in lowa and Vermont; 
from $1,000 to $2,000 in South Dakota; and from 
$1,500 to $1,800 in Tennessee. In Colorado, the 
maximum was raised from $1,500 to $2,000 for 
occupational diseases only. 

Other amendments this year dealt with various 
aspects of medical benefits, and most of them 
liberalized the provisions. For example, addi- 
tional services or benefits were specified in connec- 
tion with artificial appliances in Iowa, Maine, 
Ohio, Oregon, and Washington, and for travel 


1 All but Kentucky, Mississippi, and Virginia. 

2 Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 

4 In Connecticut, the maximum under the 1959 law will be variable from 
year to year (see footnote 3 of table). 

4 Alaska, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, and Washington. 
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IncREASES IN Maximum WEEKLY BENEFITS ror TEM- 
PORARY-ToTaL D1isaBILity ErrecTep By 1959 AMEND- 
MENTS TO StaTE WorRKMEN’S CoMPENSATION Laws 
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1 In cases where the law provides for a of my ays p bein. accord” 
we pe ge 6 ts, only the highe it figure in po aee See. 

2 The maxim y amount of $100 was not ty but the benefit 
period was changed ao 24 months to “period of disability,’ subject to a 
total maximum of $20,000. 


partment. 
4 Oregon had a maximum weekly benefit range of $30-$66.92. The 1959 
law raised the maximum weekly benefit to a worker without dependents 
from $30 to $32.31 and made other increases for workers with some dependents. 


However, no change was in the maximum payable to a worker with a 
wife and 6 or more children, thus leaving the upper limit at $66.92. 
expenses in connection with medical benefits in 
Kansas and Missouri. 


Burial Benefits. Maximum burial benefits were 
raised in seven States: to $600 in Kansas; to $500 
in Alaska, Idaho, and Ohio; to $450 in Maine; to 
$350 in New Mexico; and to $300 in Vermont. 
Effective with the passage of the 1959 laws, only 
three jurisdictions—Arkansas, Puerto Rico, and 
Texas—provide burial benefits of less than $300. 


Special Benefits. A few of the laws concerned 
special types of workmen’s compensation benefits. 
For instance, benefits for volunteer firemen were 
increased in Connecticut, Nebraska, and New 
York. In New Mexico, the 1959 enactment 
authorized courts to award additional permanent- 
partial disability benefits for a period not to exceed 
double the one specified in the schedule if an arm 
or a leg is amputated and the workman, because 
of advanced age or lack of education or training, 


will be disabled for a longer time than specified in 
the schedule. California increased the additional 
compensation which may be allowed if the injury 
results from serious and willful misconduct of the 
employer. 


Waiting Period and Retroactivity 


Six States liberalized the provisions of their 
laws relating to the period a worker must be 
disabled before he becomes eligible for workmen’s 
compensation benefits. Connecticut reduced this 
waiting period from 7 to 3 days. Florida, while 
increasing the waiting period from 4 to 7 days, 
provided that if the disability lasts 21 days, 
benefits are retroactive to the first day of disability. 
Alaska also provided retroactivity for the first 
time, effective if the worker is disabled 28 days or 
more. The minimum period of disability before 
benefits are retroactive was reduced in Connecticut 
from 10 to 7 days, in Illinois from 28 to 21 days, 
and in Ohio from 5 to 3 weeks. A Wyoming 
amendment specified that the day of the injury 
shall be included in determining the waiting period 
as well as the period of retroactivity, unless the 
worker received full wages for that day. 


Coverage 


The 1959 amendments to the Connecticut 
workmen’s compensation law extended coverage 
to employers of two or more employees rather than 
three or more, and in New Hampshire to em- 
ployers of three or more instead of five or more. 
Connecticut also made its law compulsory rather 
than elective, and New Hampshire deleted a pro- 
vision in its law which permitted employees to 
reject coverage under the act. 


Additional Occupations. Among occupations and 
establishments added to coverage in Oregon were 
restaurants, garages, service stations, garbage col- 
lectors, window cleaning, and forest firefighting; 
in Washington, janitors, chambermaids, elevator 
operators and maintenance men employed in 
apartment houses, office buildings, and stores; in 
Wyoming, television stations, stockyards, bar- 
tenders, and workers at missile bases who are not 
in the employ of the U.S. Government. Under an 
amendment in Oklahoma, a member of a partner- 
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ship who is an active worker in a hazardous occu- 
pation was declared to be an employee and subject 
to the act, and voluntary coverage was authorized 
for other partners. 

Amendments in two States affected farm em- 
ployees. Wyoming deleted its former compulsory 
coverage of certain farmworkers and now covers 
all farmworkers only if the employer elects cover- 
age; if he does so elect, he may not withdraw for 5 
years. California extended compulsory coverage 
to all farmworkers, thus placing them on the same 
footing under the law as all other covered workers; 
formerly there was elective coverage for employees 
of farm operators whose payroll for the year was 
$500 or more, and voluntary coverage for others. 
There are now six jurisdictions—California, Con- 
necticut, Hawaii, Ohio, Vermont, and Puerto 
Rico—that cover farmworkers in the same man- 
ner as other workers. 

About a dozen States extended coverage to cer- 
tain groups of public employees. These included 
all public employees in Oregon, regardless of 
whether or not they are engaged in hazardous 
occupations; elected officials in Hawaii and Ohio; 
certain appointed officials in Nevada and North 
Carolina; volunteer civil defense trainees in North 
Dakota; uniformed personnel of the State highway 
patrol, other law enforcement personnel, and all 
persons engaged in hazardous employments at 
State prisons, mental hospitals, and schools for the 
mentally retarded in Oklahoma; county highway 
engineers in Minnesota; persons receiving relief 
who are assigned to work projects in Delaware; 
and certain prisoners in Maryland. 


Occupational Diseases. 


An occupational disease 
law, covering 22 specified diseases, was passed in 


Montana for the first time. It provided maximum 
medical, death, and total-disability benefits only, 
and in the same amounts as those set for injuries 
under the State’s workmen’s compensation act, 
except that the length of time during which medi- 
cal benefits may be paid, limited to 36 months for 
accidental injuries, is unlimited in the occupational 
disease act. A $1,000 maximum for medical 
benefits was set for an employee suffering from 
an occupational disease when he is able to continue 
his employment while being treated. This act 


also provided limited benefits for employees who 
are discharged or transferred because of a non- 
disabling occupational disease or who, on the 
advice of a medical panel, quit work because of an 
occupational disease. 

Kansas added brucellosis contracted by em- 
ployees who work in rendering plants to its sched- 
ule of covered diseases, and Maine added derma- 
titis and pyodermia. Missouri specified that loss 
of hearing due to industrial noise shall be con- 
sidered an occupational disease and enacted spe- 
cial provisions on the determination of hearing 
loss. However, the act specifically permits em- 
ployers to reject coverage for such loss of hearing. 
Another 1959 provision in Missouri was that an 
employee shall be conclusively deemed to have 
been exposed to the hazards of an occupational 
disease when for any length of time, however short, 
he is employed in an occupation or process in which 
the hazards of the disease exist. 


Radiation Diseases. Coverage of radiation dis- 
eases was included in the schedule of compensable 
diseases in Iowa, Maine, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, and Tennessee, and was specifically listed as 
an occupational disease in Missouri and Ohio, 
which already had full coverage of occupa- 
tional diseases. In addition, Kansas amended its 
coverage of radiation diseases to include specific 
reference to “ionizing radiation.’”” Some coverage 
of radiation diseases is now specified in the work- 
men’s compensation laws of every State but Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Wyoming: through full 
coverage of occupational diseases in 29 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and specific 
inclusion in the schedule of occupational diseases 
in 18 additional States. 

In the case of radiation or other slowly develop- 
ing occupational diseases, it is most important 
that ample time for filing claims is provided. 
Time limits for filing claims were liberalized for 
occupational diseases in general or for radiation 
diseases specifically in nine States—Alaska, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, Oregon, 
and Texas. Due to this 1959 legislation, in all of 
these States except Kansas, the period within 
which claims must be filed is now based on the 
date the worker first knew that he had the dis- 
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ease; this makes 16 States in all where the time 
limit for filing claims is based on the worker’s 
knowledge. The Kansas amendment exempted 
radiation diseases from the time limit set in the 
law for other occupational diseases and provided 
instead that claims for these diseases must be 
filed within 3 years after the date of termination of 
employment by the last employer where exposure 
occurred. 

Although liberalized in these respects, six of the 
nine laws retained or added other time limit provi- 
sions that would restrict to some degree the 
worker’s eligibility to receive benefits for a radi- 
ation disability. For example, benefits are pay- 
able only if disablement results within 2 years after 
the last injurious exposure in Iowa; within 8 years 
after the last exposure in Ohio; and within 1 year 
from the date of the last employment by the 
employer from whom compensation ‘s claimed in 
Montana. Missouri made radiation diseases com- 
pensable only if the claimant’s exposure occurred 
during a 90-day period with one employer. 


Rehabilitation 


Four States enacted legislation relating to reha- 
bilitation. For the first time, Connecticut author- 
ized rehabilitation payments, providing maximum 
weekly benefits of $15, payable in addition to 
temporary disability benefits. Utah raised from 
$700 to $735 the maximum amount payable to 
its Division of Rehabilitation for the rehabilita- 
tion of an injured worker, while Ohio increased 
from $20 to $40.25 the maximum weekly mainte- 
nance benefits during rehabilitation. Florida 
authorized its Industrial Commissioner to assist 
an injured worker to obtain rehabilitation services 
if there is a reasonable probability that the worker 
receiving such services will require less care and 
attendance as well as if there is a reasonable 
probability that he can become employed or can 
increase his earnings. 


5 A subsequent- or second-injury fund is a special fund set up within the 
workmen’s compensation system to insure that a handicapped worker who 
suffers a subsequent injury on the job will receive full compensation to cover 
the resultant disability, at the same time insuring that the employer need 
pay only the benefits that are due for the subsequent injury. The sub- 
sequent-injury fund pays the difference between what the worker actually 
receives from the employer and what he would have received for his resulting 
condition if there had been no prior disability. 


Subsequent Injuries 


Provisions for subsequent-injury funds*® were 
liberalized in Connecticut and Oregon. Formerly, 
in both of these States, benefits were payable 
only for permanent-total disability resulting 
from loss or loss of use of specified members (i.e., 
limbs, eyes, etc.) in both the preexisting disability 
and the subsequent injury. Both States removed 
this provision. In Connecticut, benefits were 
made payable in case of subsequent injuries for 
increased permanent-partial disability as well as 
for permanent-total disability, and Oregon made 
provision for permanent-total disability resulting 
from any combination of injuries. 

On the other hand, four States enacted legis- 
lation that may limit benefits for a worker receiv- 
ing a subsequent injury. In making permanent 
a temporary provision passed in 1955, California 
specified that the preexisting disability must be 
one which “affects” a hand, arm, foot, leg, or 
eye, and the subsequent injury must (1) equal 35 
percent or more of total disability or else (2) 
affect the opposite and corresponding member 
and equal 5 percent or more of total disability. 
Prior to 1955, benefits had been paid for any 
combination of first and subsequent injuries 
resulting in at least 70 percent of permanent-total 
disability regardless of the type of preexisting or 
subsequent injury. 

Under a Kansas amendment, a person who has 
some physical defect that increases the risk of 
injury may now waive compensation from the 
employer for injury or death resulting directly or 
indirectly from the defect. In spite of the waiver, 
such a worker, when injured, is entitled to some 
benefits under the law, but they are reduced. If, 
after the waiver, he suffers permanent-total disa- 
bility as a result of a combination of injuries, he is 
entitled to payments equal to permanent-total 
disability less those for the subsequent injury. 

In New Mexico, where there is no subsequent- 
injury fund, a 1959 amendment authorized the 
employer to require a present or prospective 
employee to file a physician’s certificate showing 
any preexisting disability; if such an employee 
thereafter sustains a compensable accident he 
shall be entitled to benefits only for the portion of 
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disability attributable to the subsequent injury. 
A similar provision was included in the new Mon- 
tana occupational disease law, which does not 
provide for a subsequent-injury fund. This law 
authorized an employer to require a physical 
examination of an applicant or present employee; 
if the employee, though not disabled, is afflicted 
with an occupational disease, the employer is not 
liable for future disability resulting from the 
disease. 


Other Actions 


Among other significant legislative measures 
were acts passed in Connecticut and New York 
to provide for paying awards in cases where the 
employer is uninsured or defaults in payment of 
compensation. The Connecticut law specified 
that moneys in the subsequent-injury fund shall 
be used for this purpose. The New York law 
established a special fund for this purpose, to be 
financed by an initial $50,000 appropriation and 
by the collection of assessments, fines, and judg- 
ments against uninsured employers. Payments 
from the fund on awards for current injuries may 
begin when it reaches $300,000. 

In addition to amendments relating to filing 
claims for radiation or other occupational diseases, 
a few States passed acts relating to the period 
within which claims for accidental injuries must 
be brought. This period was lengthened to 1 
year rather than 6 months after injury in Colo- 
rado, to 2 years rather than 1 year after injury 
or death in Hawaii, and to 1 year after discovery 
rather than 1 year after date of injury in Wyo- 
ming for cases of injuries not readily apparent. 

The Legislative Council in Colorado was 
directed to study the adequacy of occupational 
disease coverage under the laws of that State, 
and the Legislative Council in Kansas was 
asked to study all phases of the Kansas work- 
men’s compensation law and administration. A 
report is to be made to the 1961 legislatures in 
both States. In California, the Department of 
Education was authorized to continue a study of 
the problems of rehabilitation of industrially 
disabled workers. 


—Beratrice McConne.u 
Assistant Director for State Services 
Bureau of Labor Standards 


Earnings in Gray Iron Foundries, 
April-June 1959 


Earnines of production and related workers in 
gray iron foundries averaged more than $2 an 
hour, exclusive of premium pay for overtime and 
for work on holidays, weekends, and late shifts, in 
each of 12 areas studied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics during April through June 1959.' Indi- 
vidual workers’ earnings in nearly every area 
varied by as much as $2 an hour. Wood pattern- 
makers, molders, and coremakers were generally 
the highest paid of the occupational groups studied. 
Material handling laborers or shakeout men 
usually had the lowest average hourly earnings. 

The study also provides information on certain 
establishment practices, including scheduled hours 
of work, paid vacations, paid holidays, and 
health, insurance, and pension plans. 


Industry Characteristics 


The survey included establishments primarily 
engaged in manufacturing gray iron castings, 
except pipes and fittings. These foundries gener- 
ally operate on a job or order basis, producing 
castings for sale to others or for interplant transfer. 

Total estimated employment in the establish- 
ments within ‘he scope of the study? was com- 
paratively small in each of the 12 areas studied— 
fewer than 1,000 workers in 6 areas and more than 
2,000 only in Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Estab- 
lishments employing as many as 500 workers were 
found only in Cleveland and Detroit. 

Women accounted for less than 3 percent of 
the production workers in each of the 12 areas. 
They were usually employed in the making of 
cores, especially in core cleaning and assembling. 
Other occupational groups in which women were 
found included welding, casting inspection, and 
laboratory and janitorial work. 

Establishments with collective bargaining agree- 
ments covering a majority of their workers em- 
ployed four-fifths or more of the production work- 
ers in each of the areas studied except Hartford 

1 A more comprehensive account of this survey is presented in forthcoming 
BLS Report 151, Wage Structure: Gray Iron Foundries, April-June 1959. 
For the areas covered and the payroll periods studied, see tables 1 and 2. 


4 The study was limited to foundries employing 20 or more workers at the 
time of reference of the universe data. 
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and Los Angeles-Long Beach. In these two 
areas, the proportions were approximately one- 
fourth and one-half, respectively. 

Incentive wage payment plans applied to almost 
three-fifths of the production workers in Cleve- 
land, about two-fifths in Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
three-tenths in Detroit and Hartford, and from 
about one-tenth to one-fifth in the remaining areas. 

Provisions for cost-of-living wage adjustments 
for production workers were in effect in some of 
the foundries in six areas. The proportion of 
workers employed in foundries which had such 
provisions were as follows: Pittsburgh, 56 per- 
cent; Detroit, 44 percent; Cleveland, 38 percent; 
St. Louis, 13 percent; Chicago, 11 percent; and 
Cincinnati, 5 percent. In all instances, the adjust- 
ment formulas were based on the BLS Consumer 
Price Index. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Production workers in gray iron foundries in the 
12 areas studied averaged from $2.06 an hour in 


TABLE 1. 


Hartford to $2.50 in San Francisco—Oakland in 
April-June 1959, exclusive of premium pay for 
overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, and 
late shifts (table 1). In Detroit and Pittsburgh, 
earnings averaged 2 and 3 cents, respectively, 
below the average for San Francisco—Oakland. 
Average earnings were quite similar in five areas 
(Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los Angeles—Long Beach, 
Minneapolis-St Paul, and Philadelphia), ranging 
from $2.20 to $2.27. 

Individual workers’ earnings varied by as much 
as $2 an hour in nearly every area and by more 
than $3 in some instances. Contributing to this 
dispersion of earnings were such factors as the 
wide range of skill requirements, differences in 
establishment pay levels, and variation in earnings 
within job classifications under incentive pay 
plans. 

The proportions of workers earning less than 
$2 an hour differed considerably among the 12 
areas, ranging from less than 2 percent in San 
Francisco—Oakland to almost 60 percent of all 
production workers in Hartford. As indicated 


PERCENTAGE DIsTRIBUTION OF PropUCTION WorKERS IN Gray IRon FouNpDRIES BY AVERAGE STRAIGHT- 
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1 tute poten pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays 
and 

? The areas included in this study are standard metropolitan areas as de- 
fined by the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, except: Chicago (Cook County); 


Hartford (also includes New Britain-Bristol); Newark-Jersey City (E: 
Hudson, and Union Counties); and Philadelphia (Philadelphia nd Dela: 
ware Counties, Pa., 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. 


and Camden County, N.J.) 
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TapLe 2. AveraGE Straicut-Time Hourty Earninas ! or MEN IN SELECTED OccupaTions IN Gray Iron FOUNDRIES 
In 12 Setecrep Argas, Aprit-JuNE 1959 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


Note: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publication criteria. 


in the following tabulation, there was much less 
difference among the areas in the percentage of 
workers averaging more than $3 an hour during 
the pay period studied: 


Percent of workers earning— 


Less than $2 
an hour 


12. 
43. 





#3 or more 
an hour 


_ 


NAEP AN HPN PP PS 
aSOntnowmooauncrra:s 


Hartford 

Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Newark-—Jersey City 


NON OP RN OON OS 
— 


Occupational Earnings 


Wood patternmakers were the highest paid 
of the occupational groups studied in each of the 
six areas for which data could be presented for 
this occupation.2 Their average earnings ranged 
from $2.80 an hour in Newark—Jersey City to 
$3.88 in the San Francisco Bay area (table 2). 
Molders and coremakers generally had the highest 
average earnings in the remaining areas. 

Workers performing molding operations were 
classified in three groups—machine molders, 
bench molders, and floor molders. Machine 


molding involves the use of one of several types 
of machines to compact sand in the molds or to 
facilitate turning of mold sections. Bench and 
floor molding refer to hand processes in which 
small or medium-size molds are usually prepared 
on a bench, and large molds or mold sections are 
constructed on the foundry floor. 

Machine molders, with earnings averaging from 
$2.42 an hour in Pittsburgh to $2.97 in both Los 
Angeles—Long Beach and San Francisco—Oakland, 
usually had slightly higher average earnings than 
either floor or hand bench molders. In three 
areas, however, machine molders averaged less 
than either of the other two types of molders. 
In most areas, hourly averages of all three molder 
occupations were in the $2.40 to $2.80 range. 

Hand coremakers also averaged $2.40 or more 
an hour in 10 of the 12 areas. Earnings of 
machine coremakers ranged from $2.40 to $3 in 
the six areas for which data for this job could 
be shown. 

Material handling laborers or shakeout men 
usually had the lowest average earnings among the 
occupational groups studied. In six of the seven 
areas for which data are presented for both of 
these occupations, earnings levels for shakeout 
men were from 10 to 32 cents an hour higher. 
Shakeout men averaged $1.95 an hour in Hartford 
and Philadelphia, $1.99 in Cleveland, and from 
$2.03 to $2.30 in the other areas. 


3 This occupation did not appear in some foundries as patterns were pur- 
chased rather than built in the foundry. 
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The unusual relationships among the earnings 
of some of the selected occupational groups in a 
few areas, for example, where chippers and grinders 
averaged more than molders, were the result, at 
least in some instances, of the influence of in- 
centive earnings. Chippers and grinders, when 
paid on 4n incentive basis, often work fewer hours 
per week than similar workers paid on a time basis. 


Establishment Practices 


Data were also obtained on work schedules and 
selected supplementary benefits, including paid 
holidays and vacations, retirement plans, life in- 
surance, accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance, sickness and accident insurance, and 
hospitalization and surgical benefits. 


TaBLe 3. Prercent oF Propuction Workers EmMpLoYeD IN Gray IRoN FOUNDRIES WITH FORMAL PROVISIONS FOR 
Se.ectep SupPpLEMENTARY WaGer BeEnerits,! 12 Setecrep ArzEas, APRIL-JUNE 1959 
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Health, insurance, and pen- 
sion plans: 4 
Life insurance ___ 
Accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance 
Sickness and accident in- 
surance or sick leave 5 _- 
Sickness and accident 
insurance 
Sick leave (full pay, 
no waiting period) 
Sick leave (partial pay 
or waiting period) __. 
Hospitalization insurance 
Surgical insurance. -- - .... 
Medical insurance ausia 
Catastrophe insurance 
Retirement pension 









































1 If formal provisions for ae benefits {n an establishment were 
applicable to half or more of the workers, the benefits were co’ 


considered ap- 
> icable to all workers. Because of length-of-service and other eligibility 


requirements, the proportion of workers currently receiving the fits may 
be smaller than estimated. 

2 Vacation benefits such as percentage of annual earnings and flat-sum 
amounts were converted to an equivalent time basis. The periods of service 
shown were arbitrarily chosen and do not necessarily reflect the individual 
a for progressions. Thus, the > indicated at 15 years may 
nclude changes occurring between 5 and 15 years. 


3 Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 

4 Includes only those plans for which at least part of the cost was borne by 
the employer and excludes legally required plans such as workmen’s com- 
pensation, social ity, and sieme © which ane only the minimum require- 
ments of of the State law as to benefits or rae ie contributions. 

‘ Unduplicated total of workers recei leave or sickness and ac- 
cident insurance shown separately. 
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Scheduled Weekly Hours and Shift Practices. A 
work schedule of 40 hours a week was in effect in 
foundries employing more than seven-tenths of 
the production workers in 10 of the 12 areas 
studied in April-June 1959. In Cincinnati and 
Detroit, equal proportions of workers were on 32- 
and 40-hour work schedules. 

Almost one-fifth of all production workers in 
Detroit and Pittsburgh and about one-tenth in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis were em- 
ployed on second-shift operations. The most com- 
mon pay differentials for second-shift work were 
7 cents an hour in Detroit, 8 cents in Pittsburgh, 
8 or 10 cents in Chicago, 8 cents or 10 percent in 
Philadelphia, and 5 cents in St. Louis. Almost 
one-tenth of the workers in Pittsburgh were em- 
ployed on third shifts, usually with differentials 
of 12 cents or 12 percent. The only other areas 
reporting third-shift operations were Chicago and 
Detroit, where 4 and 2 percent, respectively, of 
the workers were employed on such shifts. 


Paid Holidays. Paid holidays, usually 6 or 7 day» 
a year, were provided nearly all workers. In 
Newark—Jersey City, however, three-fourths of 


the production workers received 8 or more holi- 
days (table 3). 


Paid Vacations. Paid vacations for qualified 
workers were provided by nearly all establish- 
ments. Vacation payments were usually deter- 
mined on the basis of the employee’s pay for a 
specified length of time (i.e., 1 week, 2 weeks, 
etc.). For approximately one-fourth of the pro- 
duction workers in Cleveland, Detroit, and Minne- 
apolis—St. Paul, however, vacation payments were 
based on a stipulated percentage of their annual 
earnings. Virtually all workers with 1 year of 





service were eligible for at least 1 week of vacation 
(more than 1 week was provided in some foundries 
in five areas). The usual provision in all areas 
was 2 weeks for workers with 5 years of service. 
A majority of the workers in 10 of the 12 areas 
were employed in foundries which provided 3 
weeks’ vacation pay after 15 years of service. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. Life, hos- 
pitalization, and surgical insurance, for which em- 
ployers paid at least part of the cost, were avail- 
able to three-fourths or more of the production 
workers in most areas. A majority of the workers 
were provided accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance in nine areas and medical insurance 
in seven areas. 

Retirement pension plans (other than those 
available under Federal Old-Age, Survivors, And 
Disability Insurance) applied to a majority of the 
production workers in Cleveland, Detroit, New- 
ark—Jersey City, and Pittsburgh, and to a minority 
in six other areas. 


Unemployment Benefits and Severance Pay. Un- 
employment benefit plans supplementing State 
unemployment insurance were in effect in some 
foundries in five areas. In Pittsburgh, 51 percent 
of the production workers were employed in estab- 
lishments having such plans; in Philadelphia, 28 
percent; in St. Louis, 13 percent; in Chicago, 11 
percent; and in Cincinnati, 5 percent. Plans pro- 
viding severance pay for involuntary separation 
were reported by foundries employing 47 percent 
of the production workers in Pittsburgh, 28 per- 
cent in Philadelphia, and 11 percent in Chicago. 


—Frep W. Mour 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Wage Chronology No. 10: 
Pacific Longshore Industry ' 


Supplement No. 4—1954-59 


Necoti1aTions—held in accordance with the re- 
opening stipulations of the agreement expiring in 
June 1955 between the Pacific \.aritime Associa- 
tion (PMA) and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU-Ind.)—re- 
sulted in agreement in May 1954 on a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing contract to June 1956. 
The amended agreement provided for liberalized 
vacation provisions and established a pilot dental 
care program for certain minor dependents to be 
financed from a $750,000 welfare fund surplus. 
It also contained a provision designed to permit 
a common expiration date for East and West 
Coast maritime contracts. Discussions on wages 
continued, and on December 2, 1954, the parties 
approved a settlement providing for a 5-cent-an- 
hour across-the-board advance, effective Decem- 
ber 20, 1954, and a deferred hourly increase of 6 
cents effective June 13, 1955, as well as increased 
company payments into the welfare fund. The 
dental care program initiated in the spring of 1954 
was extended to June 1956, and the parties agreed 
to continue to try to arrive at a common expiration 
date with the East Coast. 

In May 1956, the PMA and ILWU agreed to 
extend their contract for 2 years more—wvntil 
August 1, 1958—if that became the common ter- 
mination of review dates on all coasts, or other- 
wise, until June 15, 1958. They agreed on an 
interim 2-cent-an-hour wage adjustment, effective 
June 18; revised eligibility requirements for pen- 
sion benefits; continued the dental care program 
subject to review in 1957; and provided for wage 
reopenings in September 1956 and again in the 
spring of 1957, when welfare contributions and 
two additional items selected by the union could 
also be reopened. Any disagreement at the time 
of the 1957 negotiations was to be submitted to 
arbitration. 

The wage negotiations in the fall of 1956 were 
concluded on November 28, 1956, and resulted in 
a 16-cent-an-hour general wage raise retroactive 
to October 1, 1956. 


The previously extended agreement was again 
reopened in May 1957 at the request of the union 
and, on June 1, 1957, when the parties failed to 
reach agreement, the issues were submitted to ar- 
bitration. The arbitrator’s award, announced on 
June 14, 1957, provided hourly wage increases and 
increased employer contributions to the welfare 
fund. The union’s request for a reduction in the 
regular workshift and for three paid holidays was 
denied. (The union had proposed in June 1956 
that the workshift be cut from 9 hours—including 
3 hours’ overtime—to 8 hours—including 2 hours’ 
overtime—without a reduction in daily pay or a 
decrease in daily output per worker. The PMA 
had agreed to consider the proposal provided the 
union agreed to eliminate certain work practices.) 

About a year later, on July 3, 1958, the parties 
signed a memorandum of settlement providing for 
a general wage increase retroactive to June 16, a 
reduction in the regular workshift from 9 hours 
(including 3 at overtime rates) to 8 hours (includ- 
ing 2 hours at overtime), and establishment of a 
third shift with 9 hours’ pay for 5 hours’ work.’ 
Vacation benefits were also liberalized. 

The 1-year contract covering approximately 
18,000 employees was to expire June 15, 1959, 
subject to a union proposal for a uniform expira- 
tion date with other coasts. 

A 3-year agreement was negotiated late in July 
1959 and was signed on August 10. Its most 
unusual feature was provision for employers to 
contribute to a fund totaling $1.5 million during 
the first contract year, to be used to give \ 

a share in the results of mechanization in Pp 

for union agreement to permit introduction of 
laborsaving devices. The method of distributing 
the fund among the fully registered work force 
and the method and amount of the employer con- 
tribution after the first year remained to be deter- 
mined. It was agreed that the fully registered 
work force would be maintained at the 1958 level 
with allowance for normal attrition and that for a 
period of not more than 1 year, the parties would 
continue to study the problem of sharing the gains 


1 For basic chronology and supplements, see Monthly Labor Review, May 
1950 (pp. 521-527), May 1951 (pp. 561-562), November 1952 (pp. 525-527), and 
September 1954 (pp. 1000-1001), or Wage Chronology Series 4, No. 10. 

*Although there was a provision for a 90-day trial period (to determine the 
practical application of the new shift arrangement), the clause was to be 
effective throughout the remainder of the contract. 
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of mechanization and to negotiate regarding a 
method for converting the fund and employer 
contributions to a continuing basis. The changes 
in work methods resulting from the introduction of 
laborsaving devices permitted under the contract 
were not to violate rules prohibiting individual 
speedup and unsafe operations. No other changes 
in work methods, such as reduction in gang size, 
are permitted for the first year and until final 
agreement has been reached regarding the fund. 


Provision was made for a general wage increase 
during the first year and, effective January 1, 1960, 
for an 8-hour daily guarantee. Reopenings on 
wages, hours, and mechanization are provided 
during the second and third contract years, with 
the second of these reopenings also including paid 
holidays. The 3-year agreement expires June 15, 
1962. 

The following tables bring the Pacific Long- 
shore Chronology up to date through 1959. 


A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Dec. 20, 1954 (agreement 
dated Dec. 10, 1954). 
June 13, 1955 (agreement 
dated Dec. 10, 1954). 
June 18, 1956 (extension 
agreement of May 25, 
1956). 

Oct. 1, 1956 (agreement of 
Nov. 29, 1956). 

June 17, 1957 (arbitration 
award of June 14, 1957). 
June 16, 1958 (memoran- 
dum of settlement dated 

July 3, 1958). 


5 cents an hour increase. 
6 cents an hour increase. 


2 cents an hour increase. 


16 cents an hour increase. 
8 cents an hour increase. 
10 cents an hour increase. 


June 15, 1959 (agreement | 11 cents an hour increase. 


dated Aug. 10, 1959). 





Interim wage adjustment. 


Additional 5 cents to skilled employees including 
winch drivers, machine operators, and gang bosses. 
In addition, effective August 15, 1958, agreement 
provided for a reduction in maximum regular shift 
hours from 9 (including 3 hours’ overtime) to 8 

hours (including 2 hours’ overtime).! 








\The Pacific Maritime Associa tion requested that the effective date be 
extended from Aug. 15 to Aug. 18 to complete necessary changes in some 
ports (the 18th started a payroll week). Daily earnings were reduced as a 


result of the reduction in maximum regular shift hours from 9 to 8—in the case 
of longshoremen handling general cargo on day shift, from $27.62 ($26.56 
prior to June 16 wage increase) to $23.67. 


B—Basic Hourly Rates for Selected Longshore Occupations, General Cargo in All Ports ' 





Effective date 





Occupation 


June 13, June 18, Oct. 1, June 17, 
1955 1956 1956 1 


June 16, 
957 1958 











ue drivers 
Lift-truck-jitney drivers. 














27 
37 
37 
42 
37 


7 
83 
78 


$2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


$2. 63 
2.78 
2.78 
2. 

2. 























1 Exclusive of premium pay for overtime, nightwork, and handling penalty 
’ in the Los Angeles-Long Beach and Puget Sound areas, hatch-tender 


and gang-boss function performed by same employee who received hatch- 
tender rate. Gang ir Coos Bay, Oreg., received an additional 5 cents 
and in Port Hueneme, Calif., received an additional 20 cents. 
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C—Basic Hourly Rates Paid Longshoremen for Handling General and Penalty Cargo in All Ports 





Effective date 





Cargo classification 
June 15, % June 13, | June 18, | Oct.1, | June 17, June 15, 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1956 1957 958 1959 





General cargo ‘a 
Selected penalty cargoes: 
Shoveling jobs ! 
Bulk, sulfurs, soda ash, and crude untreated potash 
Untreated or offensive bone in bulk 
Phosphate rock in bulk 
Specified commodities in lots of 25 tons or more 3 
Leaking or damaged cargo, because of faulty containers 
Creosoted products out of water: 
Boom men... 


8 
8 
8 
ra 
& 
rd 
z 





- 
- 











RRARSS 





Hold men_. 
Damaged cargo 
Explosives 
Stowing bulk grain, to board men_. 
oe an pulp in packages weighing 300 pounds or more (hold men 








SS2s SSS28 





32585 S9asu5 
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Sw Keepy prepppp &B 
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po pom gl; pOPOPOGEROND 
 Regepp prpgpp 
2 SSe2ee SSSR8R2 & 
fo PogrgepoPD poROPOGegeHO 
to goer genge porgegeon 
£ S6SFS LEELSE 


po PPP poppy 


es 
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1 Except on cargoes requiring a higher rate. ein list covered 31 commodities until June 15, 1959, when 3 more were 


D—Hourly Overtime Rate for Longshoremen 





Effective date Rate, general cargo Application to other classifications 





June 15, 1953 ‘ Overtime differentials for skilled occupations and penalty cargo rates 
continued to be 1% times the respective straight-time differentials. 
Dec. 20, 1954 ; Do. : 
June 13, 1955 
June 18, 1956 
Oct. 1, 1956 
June 17, 1957 
June 16, 1958 
June 15, 1959 











E—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date Provision : Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Premium Pay for Nightwork 





Aug. 18, 1958 (memo- | Added: Third shift scheduled to start at 2:30 | 1 additional hour could be worked, payable at 
randum of settle- or 3 a.m. with 5 hours guaranteed at the time and a half the rate for other hours on 
1908) dated July 3, equivalent of 9 hours’ straight-time pay. the shift. 

1958). 








Meal Pay 





June 16, 1958 (memo- Increased: Guarantee of pay for workers on 
randum of settlement second shift of normal 2-shift operation re- 
dated July 3, 1958). quired to return to work after meal, to 3 or 4 

hours, depending on time scheduled for meal 

hour. 
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E—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Paid Vacations 





Effective for 1955 va- 
cations (amended 
eement dated 
ay 28, 1954). 


Effective for 1959 va- 
cations (memo- 
randum of settle- 
ment dated July 3, 
1958). 


Effective for 1960 va- 
cations (agreement 
dated Aug. 10, 1959). 


Added: Third week of vacation for employees 
with 12 or more years of service. 


Changed: Service requirement for third week’s 
vacation reduced to 10 years. 

Added: Fourth week of vacation after 25 
years of qualified service. 


Added: Second week of vacation for em- 
ployees with 25 years of qualified service 
who were paid for 800 but less than 1,344 
hours in preceding year. 


Eligibility limited to employees (a) who had 
been paid for at least 1,344 hours during 
previous year in ports where 75 percent or 
more of the men had worked such hours or at 
least 800 hours in other ports, and (b) in 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles-Long Beach who had been paid for 
at least 800 hours in each of 10 of previous 
15 payroll years and in other ports had been 
paid for at least 800 hours in each of 5 of 
previous 10 payroll years. 

In ports in which 75 percent of the registered 
men were paid for less than 1,344 hours in 
previous payroll year, qualified hours reduced 
to 700 for 1 week’s vacation and 1,200 for 2 
weeks’ vacation. Minimum hours used in 
determining years of qualified service for 
vacation eligibility and required for addi- 
tional weeks of vacation provided employees 
with 10 or more years’ service also reduced 
to 700 in these ports. 

Hours of court attendance for jury duty to 
— as qualifying hours for vacation eligi- 

ility. 





Call-In Pay 





Jan. 1, 1960 (agree- 
ment dated Aug. 10, 
1959). 


Added: 8 hours’ work or pay guaranteed to 
fully and partly registered longshoremen 
starting work on order. 





Employers to be free to shift workers to com- 
parable work on other ships, docks, or jobs, 
or to other employers. 

Shoveling and freezer gangs not to receive 
penalty rate when shifted to another long- 
shoring classification. 

If 8 hours’ work cannot be provided, no penalty 
rates to apply during ‘‘dead time.” 

Previous guarantees continued for men ordered 
to work but not actually starting work. 

4-hour guarantee to apply to men unable to 
work or continue work because of bad 
weather; those returning to work after a 
noon or midnight meal but unable to con- 
tinue work because of bad weather to receive 
second 4-hour guarantee. 





Subsistence Pay 





May 29, 1957 (sup- 


plementary agree- 
ment of same date). 





Increased to: $4 a day for lodging and $1.75 
for each meal. 
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E—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Welfare and Insurance Benefits 





(1) Employer contribution—All ports: 
Dec. 20, 1954 (agree- Increased to 9 cents a man-hour. 
ment dated Dec. 10, 

June 13, 1955 ( 

une 13, agree- 
ment dated Dec. 10, 
1954). 

June 17, 1957 (arbi- 
tration award of 
June 14, 1957). 

June 15, 1959 (agree- 
ment dated Aug. 10, 
1959). 


Increased to 10 cents a man-hour. 


Increased to 11 cents a man-hour. 


(2) Medical, surgical, and hospital benefits: 

(a) Los Seeese Beach, San Francisco, 
and Portland-Vancouver service type 
plan: ! 

Eliminated: Payment by employees of $1 

charge for doctors’ office visits. 

Added: Partial benefits for dependents. 

Added: Benefits for retirees. 

Changed: Full benefits extended to depend- 


ents. 

Added: Service for poliomyelitis—Services for 
rehabilitation and treatment after acute 
and contagious stage for maximum of 1 year 
or $2,500, whichever occurred first. 

Increased to: Hospitalization—Maximum of 
125 days. 

Added: Provision for emergency illness re- 
quiring hospitalization. aximum $250 to 
be reimbursed for hospital, medical, and 
surgical expenses and necessary transporta- 
tion to nearest foundation hospital in case 
of illness occurring outside area served by 
Kaiser Foundation Health Plan and pa- 
tient’s home community. 

Added: Maternity benefits—Payment by Wel- 
fare Fund of charge formerly made on em- 
ployee of $60 for complete maternity bene- 
fits and $40 for interrupted pregnancy. 


Jan. 1, 1951? 
Aug. 1, 19512 
July 1, 19522 
May 1, 1953 2 


July 1, 1954 


July 1, 1957 


Nov. 1, 1957 





| (b) Other ports—Insured plans. 


| Benefit changes 

| described below: 

| Added: Catastrophic coverage—Up to $700 

| for medical, surgical, hospital, or nursing 

| expenses in excess of $250 for nonsurgical 

benefits. 

| Added: Diagnostic X-ray and laboratory serv- 

|  tces—Up to $85 for employees and $25 for 

| dependents in each 6-month period. 

| Added: Poliomyelitis benefiis—Up to $2,000 

| for dependents only in treating disease. 

May 1, 1953 2 | Increased to: Hospitalization—Up to $12 a 

| day for employees (maximum $840) and 

dependents (maximum $420). 

| Increased to: Hospital extras— Maximum $360 
for employees and $240 for dependents. 
Up to $20 allowance for ambulance service 


in California ports are 


Mar. 1, 1951 2 


July 1, 1951 2 


Aug. 1, 1951 ? 





to and from hospital. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Employer contribution to be increased 1 cent 
a man-hour when welfare fund falls below 


For additional benefits payable during period 
of hospitalization in California, see disability 
benefits. 


Option given employees in these ports to select 
insured plan at cost no greater than premium 
paid for service plan. 


Applicable in ports where service plans were 
either unavailable or inadequate. Service 
plans varying in details from those in Los 
Angeles-Long Beach, San Francisco, and 
Portland—Vancouver were available in Seattle 
and Aberdeen, Wash., and southwest Oregon. 
Stockton, Calif., had a service plan for 
physicians’ care and insured coverage for 
hospital and other benefits. 

Benefits payable during 3 years following date 
disease was incurred, 
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E—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Welfare and Insurance Benefits—Continued 





May 1, 1953? 


July 1, 1956 


Nov. 1, 1957 


Apr. 26, 1955 


Oct. 1, 1954 


June 1, 1955 


July 1, 19502 
Nov. 1, 19502 
July 1, 19522 


Jan. 1, 1952? 


Jan. 1, 1954 





See footnotes at end of table. 


(2) Medical, surgical, and hospital benefits— 
Continued 

Increased to: Medical care—Employees, u 
to $7.50 for each home call, and $5 for eac 
hospital or office call; maximum $350 per 
confinement. Dependents, up to $5 for 
each hospital and home call and $3 for office 
calls; maximum $175 per confinement. 

Increased to: Hospitalization—Up to $14 day 
for employees (maximum $980) and de- 
pendents (maximum $490). 

Increased to: Hospital extras—Maximum $400 
for employees and maximum $280 for de- 

ndents. 

Added: Maternity benefits—(a) Normal de- 
livery: up to $125 each for physicians’ 
services and hospital care; (b) Caesarean 
delivery: up to $250 each for physicians’ 
services and hospital care; and (c) inter- 
rupted pregnancy: up to $62.50 each for 
physicians’ services and hospital care. 

(c) All ports: 

Added: Poliomyelitis benefits—Reimburse- 
ment for costs of Salk vaccine up to $2 per 
— maximum $6 per child under age 
15. 


(3) Dental benefits: 

Added: Pilot dental program—Established for 
employees’ children under age 15 in San 
Francisco and Angeles providing 
choice between 2 types of plans: (a) Dental 
service plans paying costs of comprehensive 
dental care by panel of dentists; and (b) 
Indemnification plan providing up to $75 
per child for first year’s coverage and $55 for 
subsequent years plus $150 insurance for 
accidents. 

Similar service plans established for Wash- 
ington and Oregon ports; maximum pay- 
ments under en indemnification pro- 

am set at $95. 

Indemnification type dental plan only estab- 
lished for smaller ports in California. 


(4) Life and accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance—All ports: 
$500 in each instance. 
Changed to: $500 life insurance and up to 
$1, accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance. 


(5) Disability benefits: Changed to: 

California: Maximum of $30 a week up to 26 
weeks; plus $8 a day for maximum of 12 
days during periods in which employee was 
hospitalized. 

California: Maximum of $35 a week for 26 
weeks for each period of disability; plus $10 


a day for maximum of 12 days during 
periods in which employee was hospitalized.* 





Payment for dependents’ home or office calls 
began with first call in case of accident and 
second call in case of illness. Payments 
began with first call for employees. 


Regular dependents’ hospital benefits not ap- 
plicable in maternity cases. 


cos- 


All plans excluded orthodontics, purel 
und’s 


metic care, and care provided by the 
other health plans. 


Half normal life insurance benefits established 
for retirees. 


By State Unemployment Compensation Dis- 
ability Benefits Law. 


By State Unemployment Compensation Dis- 
ability Benefits Law. 
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E—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Welfare and Insurance Benefits—Continued 





Feb. 1, 1954 
Jan. 1, 1956 
Jan. 1, 1958 


Apr. 1, 1958 


(5) Disability benefits: Chan to—Con. 

Oregon and Washington: $35 a week (approx- 
imately $5.43 a day) for 26 weeks. 

California: Maximum of $40 a week for 26 
weeks. 

California: Maximum of $50 a week for 26 
weeks; plus $12 a day for maximum of 20 
days ome periods in which employee was 
hospitalized. 

Oregon and Washington: $53 a week (approx- 
imately $7.57 a day) for 26 weeks. 


By State Unemployment Compensation Dis- 
ability Benefits Law. 

By State Unemployment Compensation Dis- 
ability Benefits Law. 





Pension Plan 





July 1, 1956 (amended 
pension agreement of 
same date). 


July 1, 1956. ......... 


Oct. 1, 1957 (by action 
of Board of Trustees, 
pursuant to amend- 
ment to pension 
agreement dated 
Sept. 23, 1957). 


Pension plan extended to employees who had 
not reached age 55 on or before June 1, 1951. 


Added: Disability retirement benefits of $100 
a month (less any disability benefits under 
California Unemployment Compensation 
Disability Benefits Law or welfare plan or 
earnings from other employment) to em- 
ployees with 25 years’ credited service (in- 
pate year prior to retirement) in the 35 
calendar years preceding retirement who 
became totally and permanently disabled 
as result of sickness or accident that did not 
entitle employee to workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Normal benefits payable at age 65. 

Added: Widow and/or unmarried minor de- 
peadents to receive employee’s full pension 
for maximum of 1 year after death of pen- 
sioner. 


Minimum pension benefits and eligibility re- 
quirements for newly covered workers simi- 
lar to those already covered except that 25 
years’ qualifying employment required for 
retirement at age 65 could extend over 35 
years. 

New “Participants Pension List’’ established 
for these a covered workers. Require- 
ments for new list revised to: (a) being regis- 
tered longshoremen for 9 years instead of on 
June 1, 1951; (b) being 55 and having 15 
or more years of service; and (c) applying 
for listing within year of becoming eligible. 


No benefits payable after the last of the follow- 
ing occurred: remarriage or death of widow; 
death or marriage of the last surviving 
unmarried minor dependent; attainment of 
age 18 by the youngest surviving unmarried 
minor dependent. 





Laborsaving Fund 





June 15, 1959 (agree- 
ment dated Aug. 10, 
1959). 





Employers to contribute total of $1.5 million 
during first contract year to establish coast- 
wide fund, to be used to give fully registered 
work force a share in savings resulting from 
introduction of laborsaving devices. 





Method of distributing fund among employees 
and method and amount of employer con- 
tributions to be determined by June 15, 1960. 





1 In these areas, the service plan was with the Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan. 
2 Added because of information obtained after previous chronology supple- 


ment was prepared. 


— benefits were provided in addition to hospital benefits described 
earlier. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Rejection of NLRB Craft Severance Policy. A 
United States court of appeals, in denying enforce- 
ment of an NLRB order, held ' that the National 
Labor Relations Board’s determination of an 
appropriate craft unit was arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory inasmuch as contrary decisions had 
been made in the cases of industries similarly 
situated. 

In this case, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers filed a representation petition 
with the NLRB, seeking craft representation of 
electrical workers at a new plant. The petition 
was filed before the company’s plant was com- 
pleted, but 3 days after operations had com- 
menced. Shortly thereafter, the company and 
the United Glass and Ceramic Workers union 
extended a collective bargaining agreement then 
existing in all other flat glass plants of the company 
to the production and maintenance employees of 
the new plant. The Glass Workers intervened in 
the representation proceeding and urged dismissal 
of the IBEW’s petition, contending that the 
integrated nature of the plant’s operation and the 
bargaining history at the company’s other plants 
made any bargaining unit other than one embrac- 
ing all production and maintenance employees 
inappropriate. The intervenor and the company 
thus sought to revert to the National Tube Co. 
doctrine,? under which previous bargaining history 
could be the controlling factor. 

This contention was rejected by the Board, and 
an election was directed based on the American 
Potash decision,’ which allowed craft severance 
where a true craft group was sought and where 
the union seeking to represent it was one that 
traditionally represented the craft. Following 
the election, certification of the IBEW, and the 
company’s refusal to bargain, charges were filed 
against the company by the IBEW, alleging a 
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violation of section 8(a)(5) of the NLRA. The 
unlawful labor practice charge was upheld by the 
NLRB,‘ and this suit was brought to enforce the 
Board’s order after the company refused to 
comply therewith. 

The court of appeals denied enforcement of the 
Board’s order on the ground that its policy in 
determining bargaining units was applied arbi- 
trarily and discriminatorily. In reaching this 
decision, the court had to retrace some of the 
history of the Board’s policy with respect to the 
appropriateness of craft units. The court stated 
that the Board’s determination of an appropriate 
bargaining unit is governed in part by section 
9(b)(2) of the NLRA, which bars findings that 
a craft unit is inappropriate on the ground that a 
different unit had been established by prior 
Board determination, unless a majority of the 
employees in the unit vote against separate 
representation. The court reviewed the NLRB’s 
policy in National Tube® in which the Board 
interpreted this section to mean that craft sever- 
ance might be denied even though there was no 
prior Board certification, where bargaining history 
of a substantial length existed. The only restric- 
tion of section 9(b)(2), said the Board, was that 
prior certification may not be the sole ground for 
finding a craft unit inappropriate, and that bar- 
gaining history is always a weighty factor in 
determining the appropriateness of a particular 
craft unit. The denial of craft severance in 
National Tube was based on the integrated nature 
of the steel industry and the pattern of industrial 
bargaining in that industry. Subsequent de- 
cisions, using the same criteria, extended the doc- 
trine to the wet milling industry, lumber, and 
basic aluminum. 

In American Potash, however, the Board al- 
tered its policy, declaring that “the right of sep- 
arate representation should not be denied the 
members of a craft group merely because they 

*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 NLRB v. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and United Glass and Ceramic Workers 
(C.A. 4, Sept. 2, 1959). 

276 NLRB 1199 (1948). 

2107 NLRB 1418 (1954). 


4121 NLRB No. 96 (1958), 
576 NLRB 1199 (1948). 
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are employed in an industry which involves 
highly integrated production processes and in 
which the prevailing pattern of bargaining is 
industrial in character. We shall, therefore, not 
extend the practice of denying craft severance on 
an industrywide basis.”® The Board asserted 
that it would continue to apply the National Tube 
doctrine in those four industries where it had 
become firmly established and drew guidelines 
for the proper determination of craft units: “a 
craft group will be appropriate for severance 
purposes in cases where a true craft group is 
sought, and where, in addition, the union seeking 
to represent it is one which traditionally repre- 
sents that craft.””” 

Resolving that the Glass Workers and the 
company had shown an integrated industry and 
an industrial bargaining pattern, the court ruled 
that the Board’s decision was arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory. The court pointed out that apart 
from the four exceptions which grew out of the 
National Tube doctrine, and which have continued 
to be followed and applied, “‘if it is shown that 
certain employees are members of a craft and 
desire to be represented by an appropriate craft 
union, that is the end of the matter.”* So long 
as it is not one of the four favored industries 
that is concerned, the court went on, craft sever- 
ance will be allowed if the requisites of “‘true 
craft”’ and “traditional union” are present. Ap- 
plying these criteria, the court refused to enforce 
the Board’s order, asserting that the flat glass 
industry is similarly situated with respect to the 
favored four and any contrary treatment accorded 
the industry would be arbitrary and unreasonable. 


Court Enforcement of No-Raiding Agreement. A 
Federal district court held ® that an employer- 
recognized union was not entitled to a temporary 
injunction to halt the conduct of an NLRB election 


6107 NLRB at 1421 (1954), 

71d. at 1422. 

8 NLRB v. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. (not yet officially reported). 

* International Gloveworkers Union v. Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(D.O.N.D. IIl., June 17, 1959). 

1 United Textile Workers Union v. Textile Workers Union of America, 258 F. 
2d 743 (C.A. 7, 1958). 

11 Personal Products Corp. and Teztile Workers Union of America, 122 
NLRB No. 84, (Dec. 18, 1958), in which the Board also said that it ‘does not 
acquiesce in the decision of the . . . Courtof Appeals.”” In this regard, see 
Great Lake Industries, Inc. and Local 67, Metal Polishers Union, 124 NLRB 
No. 50 (Aug. 6, 1959). 

13 NLRB v. Mountain Pacific Chapter of Associated General Contractors 
(C.A. 9, Aug. 28, 1959). 


until a rival union’s name was removed from the 
ballot in accordance with the provisions of the 
AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement to which the rival 
union was allegedly a signatory. 

This action was brought under section 301 of the 
Labor Management Relations Act to restrain the 
Board from conducting a representation election. 
The plaintiff had for some time been the collective 
bargaining representative of the employees, when, 
in March 1959, the Board was petitioned by an 
employee to hold an election. A rival union inter- 
vened and was granted permission to have its name 
placed on the ballot. The plaintiff union pro- 
tested the intervention of the rival union, avowing 
that both were members of the AFL-CIO and 
bound by the no-raiding agreement. Meetings 
between representatives of the contestants and the 
AFL-CIO were unavailing, and this suit was 
brought. 

In refusing the injunction, the court noted that 
there was substantial doubt as to whether the rival 
union was in fact a signatory to the no-raiding 
agreement. It further appeared that the plaintiff 
had not utilized all of its remedies within the 
AFL-CIO constitutional structure. Not having 
exhausted these administrative remedies, the 
court said, the union could not expect to have an 
injunctive petition granted by the court. 

The court distinguished this case from a circuit 
court holding which declared it would enforce 
the AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the circuit court case was 
that the impartial umpire had already made an 
independent finding that one union was improperly 
encroaching on property belonging to another. 
Following that case, the NLRB, while permitting 
the union to withdraw its petition, announced it 
would not be disposed to grant withdrawal in any 
case where it was not made party to the proceed- 
ings." In the case at bar, the Board was joined 
as a party defendant. 


Discriminatory Hiring Hall Contracts. In denying 
enforcement of an NLRB order, and on remand to 
the Board, a United States court of appeals held ” 
that an exclusive hiring hall is not illegal per se, 
and a contract providing for one is not invalid 
merely because it fails to contain language pro- 
hibiting discriminatory hiring practices. 

The case concerned a hod carrier with 20 years’ 
experience who was dropped from union member- 
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ship for nonpayment of dues. Some time after- 
ward, he appeared at the union hiring hall, where 
the policy was to give preference to union men, 
and he was not dispatched on a job. His efforts 
to rejoin the union and pay dues were rejected on 
the ground that “there weren’t any jobs” and that 
the union “would not take on any new members.”’ 
After securing work independently, and upon 
discharge because of union pressure upon his 
employer, he filed the first of three unfair labor 
practices charges. Thereafter, the union, at first 
occasionally and then with substantial regularity, 
dispatched him on assignments, but all his attempts 
to rejoin the union or pay dues were frustrated. 

The Board held both the employers and the 
local and the district council of the union guilty of 
violations of section 8 of the NLRA, as amended, 
in that they were all party to a contract found 
wanting in regard to discriminatory prohibitions. 
According to the Board, the contract was invalid 
because it failed to specify that referrals would be 
made without regard to union membership and the 
employer could reject any referral. In addition, 


the Board noted that no appropriate notice was 
posted to inform employees and applicants of 


hiring procedures. Thus, the Board found it 
unnecessary to determine whether there was 
sufficient evidence apart from the contract to 
support the allegation of discriminatory practices 
on hiring. 

In remanding the case, the Ninth Circuit Court 
dealt with two questions: Is the hiring hall clause 
per se illegal? Will any discriminatory imple- 
mentation of a hiring hall provision without pro- 
tective clauses be chargeable to the parties to the 
written contract? In answering both questions 
negatively, the court cited an earlier Board deci- 
sion which established the rule that a hiring hall 
arrangement will violate the statute only where 
there is evidence that unlawful discrimination 
occurred in supplying personnel to the company. 
Adverting to one of its own decisions, the court 
approvingly reasserted the Swinerton™ doctrine 
that a referral system is not per se improper, even 
without a guarantee of nondiscrimination. This 
is not to say, the court went on, that the Board 
might not find as a fact that the absence of pro- 
hibitory clauses was evidence of intent on the 
part of the signatories to violate the statute. 
But if the Board wishes to attach special signifi- 


cance to the failure to include protective clauses 
in hiring hall arrangements, such a rule of evi- 
dence, in the court’s view, may be promulgated to 
operate prospectively only, inasmuch as the 
alleged violator would be required to affirmatively 
assert his freedom from discriminatory practices. 
Whether the various parties to the contract may 
be chargeable is a question of fact, determined by 
the extent to which each party contemplated 
exertion of coercive pressures upon employees and 
applicants in bringing about the discriminatory 
conduct. Each of these questions, the court 
said, may be decided properly only before the 
appropriate factfinding agency, and it hesitated 
to proceed further. 


“Saving Clause’ in Union-Security Contract. A 
Federal court of appeals held *® that a collective 
bargaining agreement requiring employer contri- 
butions to a union welfare fund is not rendered 
invalid by a provision requiring union member- 
ship, as a condition of employment, “‘to the extent 
and in the manner permitted by law’; and the 
validity of the agreement was not destroyed by 
actual conduct of the parties that would constitute 
an unfair labor practice within the meaning of 
section 8(a)(3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 

In this case, the union sued the employer for 
payments to a welfare and retirement fund which 
were required by the terms of a collective bargain- 
ing contract. The employer’s defense denied the 
validity of the contract, inter alia, on the ground 
that the collective bargaining agreement, in opera- 
tion, effectuated a closed shop, in violation of the 
Taft-Hartley amendments to the NLRA, thereby 
rendering the entire agreement nugatory. It was 
alleged that in actual practice, an employee had 
to join the union by the morning of the third day 
after he was hired or he was discharged. The 
union constitution stated only that members shall 
refuse to work where nonunion men are employed. 

In upholding the contract in its entirety, the 
court of appeals conceded that without the so- 
called “‘saving clause,” the agreement would vio- 
late the 30-day union shop provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. But the court found that the 


13 Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co. and Lightfoot, 95 NLRB 433 (1951), 
4 NLRBv. Swinerton, 202 F. 2d 511, certiorari denied, 346 U.S. 814 (1953), 
18 Lewis v. Quality Coal Corp. (C.A. 7, Aug. 18, 1959). 
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qualifying phrase, “to the extent and in the 
manner permitted by law,” expressly modified 
and limited the application of the clause relating 
to union membership so that any requirement it 
imposed would be conditioned in conformity to 
existing or future law. The court relied on the 
persuasive auti:ority of a case decided in the 6th 
Circuit '* where the identical phrase was under 
consideration, and where it was held to be “clear 
and unequivocal.” With respect to whether the 
actual conduct of the parties constituted an 
unfair labor practice, the court reasoned that such 
conduct, unauthorized within the terms of the 
contract itself, evidenced at most a violation of 
applicable law, but did not alter or change the 
terms of the agreement. 

The dissenting judge opined that where a 
Federal act and a private contract conflict, the 

16 Lewis v. Fentress Coal & Coke Co., 160 F. Supp. 221, affirmed, 264 F. 
2d 134 (1959). 

17 See Lewis v. Benedict Coal Corp., 259 F . 2d 346, 354 (C.A. 6, 1958). 


18 210 F. 2d 772 (C.A. 2, 1954). 
9 261 F. 2d 548 (C.A. 10, 1958). 
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contract must fall. This contention was further 
bolstered by (1) a provision in the agreement 
describing it as an “integrated instrument,”’’’ and 
(2) the absence of a separability clause. Since, 
in practice, it appeared to the dissenting judge 
that an employee was obligated to join the union 
within 3 days on pain of dismissal, and not on or 
after 30 days as permitted by statute, the agree- 
ment constituted, in fact and in operation, a 
closed shop, violative of existing law, and not 
entitled to enforcement. The dissent asserted 
that the mere inclusion of a “saving clause” could 
not fashion a union shop agreement where none 
existed, and where the parties, by their conduct, 
demonstrated that the only contract which they 
recognized was an invalid closed shop agreement. 
Reliance was placed upon NLRB v. Gottfried 
Baking Co."* and NLRB v. Broderick Wood Prod- 
ucts Co.,° both dealing with preferential hiring 
clauses within the agreement itself which were 
found void by reason of statute, notwithstanding 
the inclusion of a vague “saving clause.” 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





September 1, 1959 


Tue Unirep Russper Workers and the United States 
Rubber Co. agreed upon a 10-cent-an-hour wage increase 
for 25,000 workers in 18 plants. The settlement followed 
the tarms of one reached last month with the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. (see Chron. item for Aug. 31, 1959, 
MLR, Oct. 1959). 

Subsequently, the union negotiated similar terms with 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. and the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. 


Tue Feperau District Court for the District of Columbia 
held that a National Labor Relations Board order for a 
representation election among employees covered by a 
3-year contract signed when the Board’s 3-year contract- 
bar rule was in effect amounted to retroactive application 
of the new 2-year contract-bar rule (see Chron. item for 
Sept. 17, 1958, MLR, Nov. 1958) and therefore amounted 
to deprivation of property without due process of law. 
The case was Local 108, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers v. Leedom. 


September 2 


THE COURT-APPOINTED board of monitors recommended 
to the Teamsters immediate suspension of three local 
union presidents—Joseph Glimco (Chicago Local 777), 
Harold Gross (Miami Local 320), and Anthony Provenzano 
(Hoboken Local 560)—and their trial by union boards 
within 10 days on charges made against them before the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field. (See item for Sept. 24.) 
Teamster President James R. Hoffa later announced that 
he would not comply with the request, and that he had 
“answered . . . monitors’ charges in writing based on 
statements from the individuals involved.” 

On September 14, two of the monitors charged in a 
report to the Federal district court that Hoffa violated the 
original court consent decree, that permitted him to take 
office, by placing union funds without benefit to the mem- 
bers, and asked for his removal from office if the charges 


were substantiated at a hearing. (See also p. 1256 
of this issue.) 


Tue Feperat Court of Appeals in Richmond ruled that 

a glass company, whose production and maintenance 

employees have been represented by a union on a company- 

wide basis, had not violated the National Labor Relations 

Act by refusing to bargain with another union certified 
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by the NLRB to represent the electricians at a new plant 
of the company. Denying enforcement of the Board 
order, the court called “arbitrary” and “discriminatory” 
the doctrine enunciated by the Board in American Potash 
(see Chron. item for Mar. 1, 1954, MLR, May 1954), 
which limited the denial of craft severance to four inte- 
grated industries (steel, wet milling, lumber, and alumi- 
num) but permitted such severance in other equally 
integrated industries. The case was NLRB v. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 


September 3 


Tue Unitep STEELWORKERs and construction craft unions 
in Youngstown, Ohio, signed an agreement delineating 
their respective job areas. The pact, which parallels one 
signed by the United Auto Workers with craft groups in 
Detroit earlier this year (see Chron. item for Jan. 18, 
1959, MLR, Mar. 1959), generally provides that new 
construction and total rebuilding of plants will be done 


by the craft unions and maintenance work by the Steel- 
workers. 


A Fireut ENGINEERS’ STRIKE against Pan American World 
Airways was averted when the parties agreed that the 
third pilot on jet aircraft would be trained only in emer- 
gency flight-engineer procedures, as are the first and 
second pilots by an earlier agreement, and not for the 
pertormance of all flight-engineer duties. 


September 5 


MemsBeRrs of the United Auto Workers ratified an agree- 
ment with the Studebaker-Packard Corp., negotiated 
under a reopening clause of the 1958 contract, providing 
for a general wage increase of 2.5 percent, a 2-cent cost- 
of-living adjustment, and improvements in pensions, in- 
surance, and other fringe benefits for about 7,000 workers 
in the company’s South Bend, Ind., plant. An addi- 
tional wage increase (6 cents an hour minimum) will go 
into effect in 1960. (See also p. 1258 of this issue.) 


September 8 


Tue INsuRANCE WorKERs reached a 2-year agreement 
with the Prudential Insurance Co., which averted a strike 
of more than 11,000 agents. The terms, subsequently 
approved by union members, included changes in griev- 
ance and arbitration procedures and in disability allow- 
ances, as well as compensation to agents for losses resulting 
from the reduction of their territories. The contract did 
not provide for wage increases. 


Tue Feperat Court of Appeals in Denver ruled that a 
union’s grievance against an employer for subcontracting 
work of the bargaining unit was an arbitrable issue, even 
though the collective bargaining contract (1) did not 
specifically forbid subcontracting, (2) provided for arbi- 
tration only of questions relating to contract interpreta- 
tion, and (3) contained a “management rights” clause. 
The court held that the agreement left room for ‘‘inter- 
pretive implications of coverage” of issues to be arbi- 
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trated, and said it had authority to determine this cover- 
age. The case was Local 1912, International Association 
of Machinists v. U.S. Potash Co. 


September 9 


Tue Senate Sevect Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field tentatively ended 
its investigation of corruption after almost 3 years of 
hearings. Chairman John L. McClellan suggested, during 
a hearing, that it was time for the committee to wind up 
its official business and start preparing the final report. 


September 10 


Tue Arr Line Pixots Association announced imposition 
of a $5,000 fine and a 2-year suspension from the union 
upon 17 Pan American Airlines supervisory pilots for 
flying jet planes in place of regular crew members when 
the jets entered passenger service in 1958 before the two 
parties had agreed upon wages and working conditions for 
pilots of jet airliners. (See also p. 1257 of this issue.) 


A FepEeraL court in New York City convicted Joseph 
Curcio and George Baker, former officials of Teamster 
‘paper locals,’”’ of conspiracy to obstruct justice by con- 
’ cealing union books and records that had been subpenaed 
by a 1956 grand jury investigating the garment and trucking 
industries. 


September 13 


Memeers of the United Auto Workers ratified 2-year 
contracts with the Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Aeronautical 
Division in northern New Jersey for about 8,000 produc- 
tion, maintenance, and clerical workers. The terms in- 
cluded across-the-board wage-rate increases of 5 cents 
an hour for production and maintenance workers plus 
inequity adjustments for some employees. (See also p. 
1258 of this issue.) 


September 14 


PresipeNt Dwight D. Fisenhower approved the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. The 
act principally provides for the reporting and disclosure 
of certain financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and employers, establishes 
safeguards with respect to elections of union officers, and 
prohibits abuses in the administration of trusteeships by 
unions. The U.S. Department of Labor announced 
setting up a Bureau of Labor-Management Reports to 
administer the act. 


WaGE INCREASES of 5 to 8 cents an hour for about 10,000 
employees negotiated by the Machinists and the California 
Metal Trades Association went into effect. Other terms 
of the new contract included incorporation of a 10-cent 
cost-of-living allowance into base rates, employer contri- 
butions of 10 cents an hour (effective April 1, 1960) 
toward establishment of a pension fund, and improved 
vacations. 
527851—_59—6 


September 15 


Cupany Pacxinea Co. reached 2-year agreements with the 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen and the United 
Packinghouse Workers, covering about 4,500 employees 
in six cities. The pacts followed the terms negotiated by 
the unions last month with Armour and Co. (see Chron. 
item for Aug. 31, 1959, MLR, Oct. 1959), which provided 
for a package wage increase of 22.5 cents an hour (later 
revalued by the unions at 25 cents an hour). 

During the month, the two unions also settled with at 
least five other meatpackers, including the Hygrade Food 
Products Co. and John Morrell & Co.—both totaling about 
14,000 employees. 

On September 23, Wilson & Co., currently deadlocked 
in negotiations with the United Packinghouse Workers, 
put into effect a 10.5-cent-an-hour wage increase and other 
benefits previously rejected by the union. About 5,700 
workers were involved. (See also p. 1259 of this issue.) 


Tue Honest Bauuor AssocraTIon certified a referendum 
of the unlicensed seamen employed on the Esso Standard 
Oil Co.’s 26 American-flag tankers, favoring (449 to 165) 
affiliation of the independent Esso Tanker Men’s Union 
with the Seafarers’ International Union. (See also p. 
1257 of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB declared unlawful the refusal by two members * 
of a multiemployer bargaining group to sign a multi- 
employer collective bargaining contract, even though the 
union and some other members of the group had improperly 
executed separate contracts. The two firms had not 
withdrawn from collective negotiations before an agree- 
ment was reached. The case was Anderson Lithograph Co. 
and Local 22, Amalgamated Lithographers. 


September 21 


RatIFICaTION of a 2-year contract by members of the 
Allied Industrial Workers ended a 100-day strike at the 
Checker Motors Corp., a taxicab manufacturer in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., that has just started to produce passenger 
cars. The terms included an immediate 6-cent hourly 
wage increase and an additional 6 cents next June 1. 


Presipent Theodore Cozza of Teamster Local 211 in 
Pittsburgh was indicted by a Federal grand jury on a 
charge of receiving payoffs from the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph during a period from April 1956 to October 
1958. 


September 23 


Tue AFL-CIO ended its biennial convention in San 
Francisco. Major actions of the convention included 
approval of admission of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, once ousted from the AFL for corruption 
(see Chron. item for Sept. 22, 1953, MLR, Nov. 1953), 
to the federation on a probationary basis; a plan for com- 
pulsory arbitration of interunion disputes; and a program 
in support of the Steelworkers’ strike. (See also p. 
1255 of this issue.) 
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(In a referendum vote 3 days earlier, the [LA member- 
ship approved the proposed AFL-CIO affiliation.) 


September 24 


A Fegpprat GRAND sury in New York City indicted 
Cornelius J. Noonan, president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association Local 1730 in Jersey City, 
and Harold Gross (see first item for Sept. 2), president 
of Miami Teamsters Local 320, on charges of conspiracy 
to extort $20,000 over a period of 5 years from the New 
York Journal-American by threatening to stop delivery 
of its Sunday supplement from the Neo Gravure Printing 
Co. in Weehawken, N.J. (see Chron. item for May 6, 
1959, MLR, July 1959). 

The next day, Joseph Glimco, president of the Chicago 
taxicab drivers’ union, Teamsters Local 777 (see first 
item for Sept. 2), was indicted by a Cook County grand 
jury on charges of perjury in his application for a driver’s 
license. 


September 28 


Tus Presipent signed the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 (P.L. 86-382), effective July 1, 1960, 
providing for voluntary health insurance for Federal 
employees, retirees, and their families. The Government 
will bear up to 50 percent of the cost of specified types of 
health benefit plans offered by insurance carriers approved 
by the Civil Service Commission. The Commission, 
which will administer the act, may exempt from its 
coverage certain employees, such as part-time or short- 
term appointees. 


Tue NLRB revised its rule that a petition for representa- 
tion election may be filed ‘‘at or near the close of the year’’ 
after an election in which no bargaining agent was selected, 
declaring that hereafter such a petition will be timely if 
filed not more than 60 days prior to the first anniversary 
of the previous election. The case was Vickers, Inc. and 
Allied Industrial Workers. 


September 29 


Tue Communications WorkKERs and the Western Electric 
Co. negotiated a 16-month contract, subject to ratification 
by union members, covering about 12,000 workers in 44 
States and providing wage increases of 6 to 12 cents an 
hour for telephone equipment installers and $2.25 to 
$2.75 a week for job clerks, and improvements in fringe 
benefits. 

Earlier in the month, CWA signed a contract covering 
10,000 distribution and warehouse employees of the 
Western Electric Co., which also provided wage increases 
of 6 to 12 cents an hour. 


September 30 


A strike of about 32,500 employees of the American Can 
Co. and the Continental Can Co. was averted when the 
companies and the United Steelworkers agreed to extend 
their expiring contracts until 30 days after the settlement 
of the current steel strike or until January 1, 1960, which- 
ever occurs earlier. Any wage increases or other economic 
benefits that may be negotiated will be retroactive to 
October 1. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





Conventions 


AFL-CIO. The third biennial convention of the 
AFL-CIO was held in San Francisco, September 
17-23, 1959. Issues before the delegates centered 
in the steel strike, the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959, and methods of 
ending interunion conflicts over jurisdiction.’ In 
support of the Steelworkers’ dispute with basic 
steel producers, affiliated unions were urged to 
contribute to a special defense fund the equivalent 
of 1 hour’s wages per month for each of their 
members so long as the strike lasts. 

Just prior to the AFL-CIO convention, several 
departments within the federation held conven- 
tions, with most of the discussion reflecting issues 
similar to those scheduled for the main body. The 
50th convention of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department concerned itself primarily 
with the labor reform measure. The Department 
held that the effect of the act in bringing about 
“adjustments in long standing inequities,” did 
“not in any sense outweigh the injury done to all 
trade unions by its enactment.” A report noted 
that while some progress had been made in resolv- 
ing conflicting jurisdictional claims with industrial 
unions, agreements should be concluded “‘so that 
a complete understanding will be reached that will 
cover the entire country.” 

A need for greater militancy and more thorough 
worker indoctrination in trade union policies and 
principles were the major themes at the Metal 
Trades Department convention. Speaking before 
the convention, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany urged the metal tradesmen to resolve con- 
flicts of interest with the industrial unions so as to 
close ranks in the face of alleged attacks on the 
labor movement by Congress and antilabor em- 
ployers. “It’s far more important to have unions 
working together in the face of this opposition,” 
he said, “than to indulge in the luxury of fighting 
one another.” Richard J. Gray, president of the 


building trades and one of the leaders in the dispute 
with industrial unions, also urged craft unions to 
support the Steelworkers’ strike “no matter what 
we think about the Steelworkers.” 


Maritime. Unity between two traditional rivals 
was formally realized with the signing of a pact 
merging the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee with 
the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Department at a 
special convention on September 23. The major 
source of friction had been the rivalry of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union (1 of 20 MTD unions) 
and the National Maritime Union (1 of 4 Maritime 
Committee unions). Early in 1959, the NMU 
and SIU had signed a memorandum of agreement 
that resolved outstanding conflicting jurisdictional 
claims. The Maritime Trades Department will 
continue to be headed by Paul Hall, who is also 
the president of the Seafarers’ union. A special 
Seafaring Section was created within the MTD 
of which Mr. Hall and Joseph Curran (president 
of the NMU) will jointly serve as chairmen. 
About 290,000 workers will be represented by the 
new group; it will gain 50,000 to 60,000 workers 
upon formal affiliation of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association with the AFL-CIO. The 
ILA’s admittance was approved by AFL-CIO 
delegates at the convention following tentative 
approval by the Executive Council in August * and 
by that union’s membership during September. 


Lithographers. At the 15th biennial convention 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America 
(Ind.*), September 14 to 18, delegates heard out- 
going President F. Patrick Slater call for an inten- 
sified organizing program, greeter efforts among 
locals to coordinate negotiations, and advance 
planning for the orderly introduction of techno- 
logical developments. International Typograph- 
ical Union President Elmer Brown addressed the 
convention and invited the Lithvgraphers to join 
with the ITU on the basis of “equity and dignity.” 
Agreement on jurisdictional and organization 
problems arising from technological developments 
had previously been reached by the two unions. 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 

1 For details of the convention proceedings, see p. 1206 of this issue. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1959, p. 303. 

3 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1959, p. 1139. 

4 The Lithographers withdrew from the AFL-CIO in August 1958, See 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1958, p. 1155. 
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Mr. Slater expressed hope that there would be 
further talks with the ITU in order to “effectuate 
and broaden our relations’ with that union. 


Painters. A plan to increase organizing activities 
and a 75-cent-a-month increase to $2, in the 
monthly per capita tax were measures approved at 
the 20th general convention of the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers, held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in early September. The 
increased revenues will be used in part to raise 
benefits from the union’s death and disability 
fund and to finance an expansion of union services. 
Salaries of international officers, 6rganizers, audi- 
tors, and international delegates were also raised. 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. In 
Montreal, delegates to the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
convention heard favorable reports on an interim 
working agreement, aimed at eventual merger, 
with the International Woodworkers of America. 
Amicable relations with the IWA were emphasized 
by a check for $10,000 to help finance a Wood- 
workers’ strike at logging operations in Newfound- 
land and British Columbia. Delegates approved 
an increase in the per capita tax from $1.50 to 
$1.75 a month, effective January 1, 1960, and re- 
elected John P. Burke to another 3-year term as 
president and secretary. Mr. Burke has served 
in this capacity for 42 of the union’s 53 years. 


Other Union Developments 


Teamsters. The court-appointed board of moni- 
tors for the Teamsters union ® requested Federal 
District Court Judge F. Dickinson Letts to hold 
hearings looking toward the possible ouster of 
Teamster President James R. Hoffa on the grounds 
he had violated the Federal court consent decree 
which had permitted him to take office. The 
board charged Mr. Hoffa was involved with alleged 
irregular placement of funds of Detroit Local 299 
(of which Mr. Ho‘fa is also president) and of two 
previous deposits of union funds in noninterest 
bearing accounts. The board urged the court, if 
it finds its orders have been violated, to remove 
Mr. Hoffa from office and require him to make up 
financial losses resulting from the transactions. 
The monitors on September 2 recommended 
suspension and union trial of officials of Teamster 


locals in Miami, Chicago, and Hoboken, N.J. The 
charges, which arose from testimony before the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field, involved per- 
sonal use of union funds, payoffs from employers, 
and bribes to insure labor peace. Mr. Hoffa, how- 
ever, at a quarterly meeting of the union’s general 
executive board in late September, stated that the 
monitors’ charges had been answered in detail and 
that he would not comply with their recommenda- 
tions. Under court rulings, the monitors may 
appeal to Judge Letts (the Federal district court 
judge who has retained jurisdiction over the case 
since January 1958) for enforcement of their 
recommendations. 

Indictments resulting in large part from the 
Senate committee’s investigation were brought 
during September against Teamster union officials 
of Local 107 in Philadelphia and against the 
president of Local 211 in Pittsburgh. In New 
York City, a Federal court jury found two former 
Teamster officials guilty of conspiring to obstruct 
justice by concealing books and records that had 
been subpenaed in a 1956 grand jury investigation 
of the garment and trucking industries. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell directed 
that Hoffa report, within 10 days, on what steps 
his union had taken to comply with the provision 
of the new labor reform law prohibiting a person 
convicted of certain crimes from serving as a 
union officer or employee for 5 years after con- 
viction or imprisonment.’ Mr. Hoffa immediately 
sent notice to all local unions to provide affidavits 
certifying that they were not violating the law; 
preliminary results of this survey, Mr. Hoffa said, 
showed that only 5 of the union’s 3,000 employees 
and 7,000 officers were subject to removal. All 
five, he reported, were on leave of absence, and 
the 5-year ban would expire for the last of them 
by January 1960. 


Other Actions. On September 9, 1959, the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field tentatively ended its 
investigations after almost 3 years of hearings. 
Committee chairman John L. McClellan said the 
committee should wind up its affairs and iscre its 
final reports. 


5 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1959, p. 1030. 
See Monthly Labor Review, October 1959, p. 1112. 
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The Air Line Pilots Association assessed 17 
supervisory pilots of Pan American World Air- 
ways with fines totaling $85,000 and suspended 
them from the union for 2 years. The union said 
the supervisors had flown jet airliners in place of 
regular crew members in an act to “circumvent, 
defeat, or interfere with collective bargaining.” 
Supervisory pilots flew the new jets in regular 
service in 1958 while the union and company were 
negotiating over wage and other contract provi- 
sions covering pilots of jet airliners. 

Affiliation of the Esso Tanker Men’s Union 
(Ind.) with the Seafarers’ International Union’ 
was approved by a referendum of the former 
union’s members during September. Formal affili- 
ation, however, was held up pending an NLRB 
representation election which had been sought by 
an independent rival union—the Esso Seamen’s 
Association. 


Work Stoppages and Wage Developments 


Steel and Nonferrous Metals. Strikes in basic 
metal industries continued throughout September 
with no sign of settlement as the month ended. 
In a number of related situations, contracts were 
either extended pending the end of the steel strike, 
or settlements were reached without strike action. 
In the basic steel industry, where members of the 
United Steelworkers union have been striking since 
July 15, union and management negotiators met 
only sporadically despite efforts by the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service and a plea 
from President Eisenhower for the parties to 
engage in “intensive, uninterrupted, good-faith 
bargaining ... .” On September 28, the Presi- 
dent summoned leaders of both sides to meet 
separately with him at the White House. They 
were urged to resume negotiations for a voluntary 
settlement that would be “fair and just to all 
parties involved, including the public.” At a 
meeting immediately following these talks, in- 
dustry and union spokesmen had a “frank and 
constructive exploration of viewpoints.” They 
agreed to move the location of negotiations from 
New York City to Pittsburgh. 

Negotiations in the copper industry, where 
strikes have shut down approximately 75 percent 
of the Nation’s domestic production, were simi- 
larly conducted on an “off-again, on-again’’ basis. 


™ See Monthly Labor Review, September 1959, p. 1031. 
§ See Monthly Labor Review, November 1955, p 1286. 


Kennecott Copper Corp.’s negotiations with the 
independent Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union (the major union in this industry) were to 
resume ori October 1. Settlements were reached 
by some zinc and brass producers with the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers and the Steelworkers, 
but their influence on bargaining at the major 
companies did not appear to be significant. 

For example, the American Brass Co. and the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers agreed in early 
September upon a 2-year package valued at 13.4 
cents an hour for about 2,800 workers in Ansonia 
and Torrington, Conn., and Buffalo, N.Y. Ac- 
cording to the company, a subsidiary of the 
Anaconda Co., wage rates were increased by 7 
cents an hour, retroactive to July 1, 1959, when 
the previous contract expired. Other provisions 
included an individual security benefit plan 
(reportedly patterned after plans negotiated in 
1955 with major flat glass producers and the 
Glass Workers*), increased surgical insurance 
benefits, and a wage reopener on July 1, 1960. 
Agreement was reached without a work stoppage. 

The Steelworkers and the American Smelting 
and Refining Co. agreed on a 2-year contract for 
workers at the firm’s zinc smelting operations in 
Amarillo, Tex. The agreement—reached shortly 
before the September 30 expiration date of the 
previous contract—provided an immediate across- 
the-board increase of 8 cents an hour and a wage 
reopener in September 1960. Fringe benefits 
were not changed. 

Contracts between the United Steelworkers and 
two major metal container producers—the Amer- 
ican Can Co. and the Continental Can Co.—were 
extended just prior to a strike deadline of Septem- 
ber 30. Under the arrangement—affecting a 
total of about 32,500 workers in 82 plants of the 
two firms—the present contracts will remain in 
force until 30 days following agreement in basic 
steel or until January 1, 1960, whichever occurs 
first. Any agreement on wages and other benefits 
made during the extension period will be retro- 
active to October 1. 


Transportation. A walkout affecting 70,000 long- 
shoremen, employed on the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports from Maine to Texas, began on Octo- 
ber 1 in spite of an agreement on September 30 by 
the International Longshoremen’s Association and 
the New York Shipping Association to extend an 
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expiring contract for 15 days. Although the agree- 
ments covering Gulf Coast ports are separate from 
the contract for Atlantic Coast ports, settlements 
with the New York Shipping Association have 
usually served as a pattern for other bargaining 
groups. The strike started in the southern ports 
when employers there reportedly would not agree 
to the New York provision (governing ports from 
Maine to Virginia) that any increase in wages and 
other benefits would be retroactive to the contract 
expiration date. Captain William V. Bradley, 
president of the ILA, said all workers were pulled 
out so that the union’s North Atlantic District 
members would not ‘“‘have to work ships diverted 
from the South.” 

Management of the Nation’s railroads served 
notice that they would propose that 11 nonoperat- 
ing unions accept a 15-cent-an-hour pay reduction 
when negotiations begin in November. In August, 
these unions had asked for a 25-cent-an-hour 
raise. A similar proposal had been previously 
made by the carriers to the operating rail unions, 
which had requested 12- to 14-percent pay 
increases. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad announced that it 
would put into effect pay reductions for certain 


classes of nonunion salaried employees as a result 
of reductions in freight loadings caused by the 


steel strike. Effective September 1, employees 
earning between $7,200 and $10,000 annually took 
a 5-percent decrease, while a 10-percent cut was 
put into effect for those earning over $10,000. 

In a related action, about 1,000 accounting em- 
ployees of the company agreed to take a half day 
off without pay on September 25.in order to avoid 
a planned layoff of some 100 employees. Approxi- 
mately 8,000 company employees, both wage and 
salaried, have been laid off because of the decline 
in rail traffic. 


Other Metalworking. Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
and the United Automobile Workers, representing 
about 7,000 employees at the South Bend, Ind., 
plant, announced agreement in early September 
on a 2.5-percent (minimum of 6 cents an hour) 
general wage increase plus a 2-cent cost-of-living 
adjustment. Pensions, insurance, and other 
fringe benefits were also increased. The settle- 
ment—negotiated under a reopening clause of a 
contract signed in 1958—provides for an additional 
minimum 6-cent wage advance in 1960. The 1958 


agreement with the Big Three automobile pro- 
ducers, unlike that at Studebaker-Packard, pro- 
vided for improvement factor increases (2.5 per- 
cent, minimum of 6 cents an hour) in each of the 
3 contract years and made no provision for re- 
opening. 

Two-year contracts affecting about 8,000 em- 
ployees of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. (Wright 
Aeronautical Division) in northern New Jersey 
were ratified by members of the United Auto 
Workers in mid-September. Wage rates of all 
production and maintenance workers were in- 
creased by 5 cents an hour and there were addi- 
tional inequity wage adjustments for about 250 
employees in 15 selected occupations. Pay ad- 
vances for factory clerical employees ranged 
from 4 to 6 cents an hour. Improvements in 
fringe benefits included additional vacation pay 
for 15- and 20-year service employees, increased 
hospitalization allowances for employees and de- 
pendents, and liberalized life insurance coverage; 
a wage reopener is scheduled for the second con- 
tract year. 

An increase in pay for about 3,200 production 
and maintenance employees of the Carrier Corp. 
in Syracuse, N.Y., was announced in early Sep- 
tember. According to the company, the increases 
were retroactive to July 27 and amounted to 7 or 
8 cents an hour for most hourly paid workers. 
Employees paid under the company’s incentive 
system were to receive base-rate increases of 5 or 
6 cents an hour. A representative of the United 
Steelworkers, which has been conducting an 
organizing campaign, said the union would not 
file an unfair labor practice charge against the 
company for instituting a unilateral wage action 
but instead would consider the wage increase a 
“down payment” on increases it hopes to nego- 
tiate. The workers had formerly been represented 
by a Federal Labor Union which recently trans- 
ferred its charter to the Steelworkers’ union. 

A 3.6-percent pay increase for about 2,500 
employees of the United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
in Beverly, Mass., was announced by the com- 
pany on September 4. The increase was to be 
effective September 25; factory workers are repre- 
sented by the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers union (Ind.). 

A strike, in effect since July 15 at the Bridge- 
ville and Titusville, Pa., plants of Universal- 


* See Monthly Labor Review, October 1959, p. 1142. 
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Cyclops Steel Corp., ended on September 9 when 
members of the Steelworkers’ union agreed to a 
contract extension. The agreement lengthened 
the existing contract until 20 days after the settle- 
ment of the national steel strike. 

A contract providing a 2-year moratorium on 
wages and elimination of “a number of excess cost 
practices,” such as high guaranteed rates on un- 
timed incentive jobs was ratified on September 
13 by members of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Helpers International Union employed 
at the Electric Auto Lite Co.’s automobile bumper 
plant in Sharonville, Ohio. The contract is for 
3 years and can be reopened in the last contract 
- year on wages only; according to the company, 
about 600 workers are employed at times of peak 
production. 


Other Manufacturing. Pay increases for about 
4,400 workers: employed in the Los Angeles 
harbor area by members of the Southern California 
Fish Canners Association were negotiated in early 
September with the Cannery Workers Union of 
the Pacific, an affiliate of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union. Wage rates for men were to go 
up 6.5 cents an hour in the first year and 5.5 cents 
an hour in both the second and third years; 
slightly smaller increases were scheduled for 
women. 

Formal agreements between the Cudahy Pack- 
ing and Rath Packing Cos. and two unions—the 
Packinghouse Workers and the Meat Cutters— 
were announced on September 15 and 16. The 
settlements, affecting about 9,000 workers, were 
patterned after agreements between Armour and 
Co. and the two unions reached on August 31,’ and 
included wage increases totaling 15 cents an 
hour over a 2-year period (the first mstallment 
retroactive to September 1), and fringe benefits 
estimated by the unions at 10 cents an hour. 
The companies and the unions had earlier agreed 
to follow, in principle, the package increase at 
Armour. — 

A strike at Swift & Co. by the Meat Cut- 
ters and the Packinghouse Workers" continued 
throughout the month. The dispute centered in 
a company proposal for smaller wage and fringe 
benefit increases at some of its southern plants, 
and for a reopening on wages in the fall of 1960 in 


See Monthly Labor Review, October 1959, pp. 1140-41, 
” Tbid. 


lieu of a deferred increase such as that negotiated 
at Armour. 

In the meantime, the company had reached an 
interim agreement with the independent National 
Brotherhood of Packinghouse Workers. This 
settlement included an §8.5-cent-an-hour pay 
increase, incorporation of the 14-cent-an-hour 
cost-of-living allowance into base rates, and other 
fringe benefit improvements for about 5,000 
workers; at the southern plants, however, where 
an additional 1,500 workers are covered by the 
NBPW contract, the only agreement change 
reported was incorporation of the cost-of-living 
allowance. 

A contract providing the first general pay 
increases since June 1956 and an improved pension 
plan was ratified in late August by members of the 
Textile Workers Union of America employed at 
the Thompsonville, Conn., plant of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. Pay increases, retroactive to 
June 3, amounted to 3 cents an hour for piece- 
workers and 4.5 and 6 cents (depending on rates 
of pay) for hourly workers; a 6-cent hourly 
increase for all workers is scheduled for 1960. 
The pension plan will provide $1 a month retire- 
ment benefits for each year of service up to 30, 
exclusive of social security. Added to the pension 
plan were total and permanent disability benefits 
of $50 a month for employees with at least 20 
years’ service. Other contract changes included 
an 8th paid holiday and improved insurance 
benefits. 

Pay increases of up to $16 a week over the 
contract period for about 1,200 newsmen were 
included in an agreement ratified on September 13 
between three San Francisco newspapers and the 
American Newspaper Guild. The agreement in- 
cluded $2-$5 weekly increases retroactive to 
March 27 when the previous contract expired, 
an additional $1-$3.75 effective September 27, 
1959, and a total of $2-$7.25 in 1960. Previous 
“top minimum”’ scale for newsmen with 6 years’ 
experience was $138.50 a week. 


Nonmanufacturing. Salary increases of 5.5 per- 
cent for about 22,000 Los Angeles city employees 
were put into effect in late August and early 


September. About 12,000 nonuniformed employ- 
ees received their increases September 6, only 
after the city council overrode the mayor’s veto; 
the City’s Department of Water and Power had 
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earlier authorized increases for 10,350 employees 
effective August 30, 1959. 

Contracts covering about 22,000 employees of 
Western Electric Co. were negotiated in Septem- 
ber with the Communications Workers of America. 
Both settlements—one affecting distribution and 
warehouse employees and the other affecting tele- 
phone equipment installers and job clerks—raised 
rates of pay 6 to 12 cents an hour. Raises of 
$2.25 to $2.75 a week were negotiated for job 
clerks. Some improvements in fringe benefits 
were included in both contracts. The contract 
covering installers was subject to union member- 
ship ratification by October 28. 

Pay increases for about 15,000 employees of 
retail food chain stores in eastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey, and Delaware were nego- 
tiated by the Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion and the Food Store Employers Labor Council. 
The agreement called for $5 and $6 weekly wage 


increases, retroactive to August 1, 1959, for full- 
time employees, and 7.5 cents an hour for part- 
time help. An additional $5 and $4 weekly for 
regular employees and 7.5 cents hourly for part- 
time help is due on January 1, 1961. Pro rata 
vacation and holiday pay for part-time employees 
and a fourth week’s vacation after 20 years were 
also added to the contract. 

Approval of a 2-year contract between the 
Prudential Insurance Company and the Insurance 
Workers International Union for more than 11,000 
company agents was announced in mid-September. 
Although pay was not increased, contract changes 
included an increase in permissible days off, a 
provision that an agent will not incur a loss in pay 
for 20 weeks after his debit (number of policies) is 
reduced, and an increase in vacation time. The 
contract changes agreed to were the same as a 
previous company offer earlier rejected by union 
members. 





Before leaving the subject of seniority [versus worker ability] it is well to 
point out that continuous length of service is also important in nonunion 
companies. A National Industrial Conference Board study of 110 nonunion 
companies in 1950 found that over 95 percent gave consideration to length of 
service in layoffs and over 70 percent considered seniority in promotions and 
rehires. On the other hand, outside the United States, seniority is given 
much less weight even in unionized companies. Teaching in Great Britain 
this spring, I found management and union representatives quite surprised 
at the important role played by seniority in the United States. Management 
officials particularly found it difficult to understand how the high productivity 
which they almost unquestionably accept as characteristic of American in- 
dustry could go hand in hand with this apparent disregard of merit and abil- 
ity in deciding which employees to promote or to retain in layoffs. The ab- 
sence of predetermined rules to follow may serve as a partial explanation for 
the relative frequency of work stoppages in Great Britain when layoffs do 
occur. 


—Jack Stieber, Labor and Industrial Relatiois Center, Michigan State University, 
Statement Before Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, 
on Non-wage Aspects of Collective Bargaining: Effects on Productivity, Labor 
Mobility, and Economic Growth, 1959 
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Special Reviews 


Economic Development—Principles, Problems, and 
Policies. By Benjamin Higgins. New York, 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1959. xviii, 803 pp., 
bibliography. 

Though planned as a textbook, this volume 
obviously outgrew the initial program and should 
be considered as an original presentation. It 
consists of five parts: (1) Introduction: The 
Problem of Economic Development; (2) Principles: 
General Theory of Development; (3) Principles: 
Lessons of History; (4) Principles: Theories of 
Underdevelopment; and (5) Policies. The plan 
would have been clearer if the book had been 
divided into an introduction and two sections: 
“Theories of Economic Development” (parts 2, 
3, and 4) and “Policy of Economic Development” 
(part 5). The theoretical section follows the 
conventional pattern of a textbook, with a rather 
detailed survey of the existing literature (includ- 
ing some articles and papers of only temporary 
value) and with necessary comments by the 
author. The second section is a treatise or man- 
ual for developmental policy based largely on the 
author’s own experience. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, these two sec- 
tions do not fit each other closely and are hardly 
designed for the same readers. The theoretical 
section deals with economic development in the 
sense of economic growth in the broadest meaning 
of this term—in any place at any time, in other 
words with an imaginary economic system de- 
scribed in terms of assumptions, equations, or 
symbols. In contrast, in the political part, Pro- 
fessor Higgins applies the term ‘‘economic develop- 
ment” to the phenomena in underdeveloped coun- 


tries which are making a deliberate effort to raise 
their standard of living by increasing their national 
output. Furthermore, he considers these phe- 
nomena from the point of view of a foreign expert 
called upon to advise and assist the respective 
governments in such developmental efforts. 

The reader who has worked his way through the 
theoretical section of the book will discover that 
the political part contains no suggestion on how to 
accelerate economic growth or prevent its slowing 
down in economically developed areas, and that 
the theoretical drill to which he has been exposed 
is not absolutely necessary for the understanding 
of problems discussed in this part of the book. 
However, neither the reader nor the reviewer has 
a right to ask the author why he concentrated his 
attention on a particular group of problems in 
preference to others. The question is, rather, how 
he accomplished what he set out to do. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, he has done a splendid 
job in both parts. 

The theoretical part may be somewhat difficult 
for a reader not initiated into the mysteries of 
econometrics. But in the political part, Professor 
Higgins has shown an unusual ability to present 
complicated problems lucidly and to defend his 
stand while paying due attention to controversial 
viewpoints. His analysis is largely based on the 
experience of six countries, more exactly, six areas 
which represent different types and phases of an 
underdeveloped economy—Lybia, India, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, Mexico, and south Italy. 
The author has firsthand information on conditions 
in Lybia, Indonesia, and the Philippines and relies 
on intensive fieldwork undertaken by his col- 
leagues of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in India, Indonesia, and Italy. He has 
included Mexico to obtain a more rounded sample. 

‘‘We have in the list,” he points out, “three 
Roman Catholic, two Moslem, and one Hindu 
country; one country (Mexico) that has been in- 
dependent for nearly two centuries; one (Italy) 
that has been independent for 1,500 years but only 
recently reunited; one country (India) that gained 
its independence after World War II by an 
evolutionary process; and one (Indonesia) that 
fought hard for its freedom. We also have a full 
geographic spread: Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America.” In our opinion, the sample is 
well selected, though it represents the Afro-Asian 
world more adequately than Latin America. 
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In treating the different aspects of develop- 
mental policy, Higgins is inclined to overemphasize 
the technical and purely economic factors (alloca- 
tion of investments, savings, foreign aid) in vwom- 
parison with human and environmental factors 
(the skill and attitudes of the people, their educa- 
tional level and health conditions, the efficiency 
and integrity of public administration, and so on). 
He recognizes, of course, the impact of psychologi- 
cal and political factors but seems to take them for 
granted. Near the end of the book he remarks: 
“Ultimately, the effectiveness of development 
plans depends on the whole political and ideologi- 
cal environment. Economic development will 
take place only if people ‘want’ it.” He fails, 
however, to elaborate this point, which is crucial 
for economic planning in many underdeveloped 
countries. This reviewer is inclined to believe 
that the experts from Europe and the United 
States working in underdeveloped countries do not 
always realize the significance of the human, 
psychological, cultural, and political factors. To 
judge from the way Higgins describes these ex- 
perts, he does not overrate their sagacity: 


The foreign technical assistance ‘expert’? who remains 
long enough in the field, typically goes through three 
stages. Too often his first reaction is: ‘“Everything here 
is different from at home; this is terrible. We must change 
everything.” As he lives and travels in these countries, 
however, he begins to appreciate their culture, civilization, 
values, and way of life. At this stage, the reaction often 
is: ‘‘Why would we force on this happy people the frictions 
and neuroses of our Western society?’ In the third stage, 
attained after still further experience with underdeveloped 
countries, the “‘expert’’ comes to realize that the question 
“to develop or not to develop” is not one for the West to 
answer. 


The ‘expert’ described by the author is, of 


course, slightly on the dumb side. All people in 
all parts of the world yearn for improvement in 
their life—freedom from suffering and hunger, 
freedom from hardship and fear for themselves 
and those whom they love. This yearning, com- 
bined with social inequality, political conditions, 
cultural and religious tenets, is at the origin of all 
developmental plans. Some sparks of dynamism 
therefore glimmer almost everywhere, and the 
“experts” from the advanced countries come into 
the picture only when and where these sparks 
have been bright enough to lead the ruling groups 
of the country to the decision “to develop.” 
The “experts” can therefore start directly with 


the fourth stage: ‘‘Do you wish to develop strongly 
enough? Do all your people share your desire? 
Then tell us what they desire most urgently, 
and we shall tell you how these things have been 
done elsewhere. And now, let us search together 
for the best way for doing those things here.” 

After having reached this stage, the “experts” 
will find in the excellent book of Professor Higgins 
a gold mine of information and a guide for their 
difficult task. 


—W.S. WoytTInsky 
Washington, D.C. 


A Changing America: At Work and Play. By 
A. W. Zelomek. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1959. 181 pp. $3.95. 

A. Wilbert Zelomek is an economist turned 
journalist; this is a happy combination. His 
latest book is filled with facts and statistics, yet is 
interesting and easy to read. 

Zelomek examines the changes which are occur- 
ring in our American society. These include 
such diverse subjects as the modern woman, 
automation, leisure, culture, suburbia, and the 
service industries. 

The woman today plays a far more important 
part in the social and economic life than ever 
before. She contributes to the flexibility of the 
labor force and has helped make possible a greater 
expansion in the service industries. At the same 
time, Zelomek debunks some of the exaggerated 
notions about the importance of women as con- 
sumers and financiers; they do not dominate 
family spending or investing. 

With respect to automation, it is pointed out 
that we can now perform many previously im- 
possible tasks and can eliminate thousands of low- 
grade jobs. Automation, however, will develop 
at moderate speed and no economic cataclysms 
will result. 

The author is optimistic about American cul- 
ture, both in the popular and fine arts. His 
statistics on the attendance at concerts, sales of 
records, visitors at art galleries, etc., demonstrate 
the rising interest of Americans in higher forms 
of culture. 

In looking to the future, Zelomek anticipates a 
continued expansion in service industries, yet on 
examining them in detail, he can find few expendi- 
tures which could be called wasteful. He even 
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points out that rapidly increasing demand for 
government services of all kinds represents a real 
need. 


—Ewan CLacue 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


American Labor in Midpassage. Edited by Bert 
Cochran. New York, Monthly Review Press, 
1959. 196 pp. $3.50. 

This volume contains essays by 11 unaffiliated 
radicals whose stated purpose is to evaluate cur- 
rent issues facing American trade unions within 
the context of the larger social scene and thereby 
provide new insights to the probable course of 
the labor movement in the coming years. 

A degree of uniformity is attained by the gen- 
erally and firmly held belief of the participants 
that the labor movement is an institution, and 
some of the authors would say the only institu- 
tion, capable of refashioning the social order. 
The studies fall into two distinct categories: First, 
those which take the broad view and purport to 
present elements of a new theory of the American 
labor movement and, second, a number of shorter 
chapters which are less pretentious and deal di- 
rectly with specific institutional developments 
which are closely related to the controversy and 
debate now going on at a high pitch in the Con- 
gress, Newspapers, trade unions, and academic 
circles. 

Bert Cochran, the editor of the volume, whose 
writings account for about one-third of the text, 
attempts to provide a theoretical framework. His 
concept of historical progress seems to be rela- 
tively simple, since it can be described in terms 
of the condition of the trade unions at any point 
of time and measured by the distance the unions 
have already traveled along the path to a pre- 
scribed goal. Cochran finds little in the present 
situation whichis encouraging. Large union funds 
and membership, political strength, and stability 
in economic relationships are almost entirely dis- 
counted since they do not add up, in his view, 
to any significant alteration in our social and eco- 
nomic structure. This lack of progress, he states, 
is due mainly to business unions whose inept 
leaders have now grown old and lack militancy. 
Economic conditions, failure to build an inde- 
pendent labor party, and general worker apathy 
are additional, but less urgent factors delaying in- 
evitable success. The reader, however, is warned 


not to be overly concerned with current trends, 
for all this ‘is but a moment on the scale of his- 
tory” and social advances again will be made, as 
in the past, in periods of crisis. 

The polemical nature of Cochran’s approach 
perhaps is most clearly seen in his conclusions. 
“Since no ene has yet discovered a new social 
force—although there have been many attempts 
to do so—which can usher the necessary, and as 
a matter of fact, inevitable social changes into 
our rudderless industrial society now gone amuck, 
the conviction must be retained that after suffi- 
cient trial and error, the labor movements, each 
in their own way .. . will rise to the historic 
needs of our epoch.” Again, the emphasis on 
reordering the social order while in large part dis- 
missing or ignoring all recent progress is found in 
a chapter by Paul Sweezy. He finds, ‘Now that 
unemployment is again returning to ‘normal’ (for 
capitalism), we can venture the forecast that the 
era of important workers’ gains has ended. And 
we may hope that this foreshadows the rebirth of 
labor militancy on both economic and political 
fronts.” 

The value of this volume rests almost entirely 
in the chapters in which substantial issues are 
more objectively examined. Findings in the stud- 
ies dealing with the impact on the trade unions of 
automation, corruption, the increased importance 
of the white-collar and women workers, and sbifts 
in political alinements do not lend support and 
in many instances seem to contradict the under- 
lying assumption of a manifest destiny for the 
trade union movement. For instance, contrary to 
the theory, increasing industrialization in the 
American economy in the postwar period has not 
been accompanied by a concomitant increase in 
the number and power of what is considered the 
strategic group—the industrial worker. Whether 
one examines the changing importance of the in- 
dustrial worker from the viewpoint of automation, 
occupational composition, income distribution, or 
consumer demands, it is apparent thatsignificant 
alterations are taking place in his relative role in 
the economy. The pluralism and pragmatism of 
the American labor movement reflect an attempt 
to adjust to these sharp and dramatic changes in 
a diverse culture and cannot be dismissed by 
castigating union leadersbip. 

It is ironic that those writing in this volume 
who seem to have the clearest view of the nature 
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of the problems confronting the trade unions have 
limited their discussion to summaries of current 
issues. The much needed look into the future has 
been assigned to those with fixed ideological pos- 
tures who seem not to be disturbed by contradic- 
tory evidence. 


—Morray WERNICK 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


A History of American Labor. By Joseph G. 
Rayback. New York, Macmillan Co., 1959. 
459 pp., bibliography. $6. 

Conflict Within the AFL: A Study of Craft Versus 
Industrial Unionism, 1901-19388. By James 
O. Morris. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, 1958. 319 pp., bibliogra- 
phy. (Cornell Studies in Industrial and 
Labor Relations, X.) $5. 

The field of labor history, which has been plowed 
almost exclusively by the labor economist, is open 
for exploration by the historian as well. These 
two competent books—one by a historian, the 
other by a labor economist—may not be outstand- 
ing examples for what each discipline is best 


suited, but they demonstrate that there is 
substantial room for both. 

For a historian, Joseph G. Rayback’s qualifi- 
cations for writing labor history are remarkably 


apt. In addition to being bead of the Depart- 
ment of History at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, he is acting head of a new Department of 
Labor Education. He has taught college courses 
in labor history for more than 10 years. He was 
president of a local of the American Federation 
of Teachers for 2 years; union membership, the 
book jacket points out, runs in his family. In 
his book, which might have been more appropri- 
ately entitled “Labor in American History,” the 
influence of the historian is reflected, among other 
ways, in the attention devoted to the 18th and 
19th centuries. More than a third of the book 
covers labor prior to the formation of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The emphasis given 
to certain events (e.g., the troubles of the IWW) 
which were more significant as reflections of the 
temper of the times than as milestones in the 
development of the labor movement may also 
reflect the historian’s interest. His training as 
a historian, however, surely cannot account for 


his skilled—in this reader’s judgment, faultless— 
use of the terminology and the jargon of work 
and the labor movement. The book is simple 
and straightforward in style, and has no foot- 
notes. Presumably intended as supplementary 
reading for the student of American history, it 
should serve this purpose well. It can also be 
recommended to the general reader with an 
interest in labor history. 

The book by James O. Morris, assistant pro- 
fessor at the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, is intended for the labor 
specialist. It is a study of political, ideological, 
and organizational conflict within the AFL, 
leading to the formation of the CIO, and is broader 
in scope than the craft versus industrial union 
issue indicated in the subtitle. The developments 
prior to 1935 are interestingly set forth, particu- 
larly the life and death of Brookwood Labor 
College, but the great drama of the CIO break is 
lost in a mass of colorless documentation from 
secondary sources—the compilation of which 
merits the author at least a tear of sympathy 
from the reader. Dr. Morris is historian enough 
to acknowledge that the full story is not yet 
available, but unfortunately, fails to specify 
which important files or documents were denied 
to him. 

From the vantage point of postmerger retro- 
spect, Dr. Morris lays the blame for the CIO split 
on the craft union leaders who controlled the 
AFL. Perhaps too close to the optimism per- 
vading the 1955 merger, the author implies that 
the residents in the House of Labor lived happily 
ever after. With the background of conflict 
firmly in hand, Dr. Morris should be encouraged 
to prepare a second volume covering the period 
1938-1960. 

—JosrrH W. Biocu 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Labor U.S.A. By Lester Velie. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 318 pp. $4.95. 

Mr. Velie has one advantage over most labor 
experts: he can write well. Therefore, his sketches 
of labor trends and labor leader personalities are 
engaging. Excepting that of Samuel Gompers, 
the portraits are generally excellent. The Gom- 
pers lapse results understandably from the handi- 
cap imposed by reliance on secondary sources. 
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But the essays on living union leaders—George 
Meany, James R. Hoffa, Walter P. Reuther, 
David J. McDonald, David Dubinsky, John L. 
Lewis, and A. Philip Randolph—are perceptive 
if a bit vivid. 

The portions of the book which deal with basic 
labor problems do not score as well. Here, the 
less literary but better informed expert can pick 
flaws in fact and flaws in interpretation almost 
at will, and the informed reader can only be left 
with the conclusion that the author has steeped 
himself in generalization rather than in mood 
and facts—that he has read too much too hastily. 
Thus, George Meany is named as the third 
instead of the fourth president of the old AFL. 
Gompers “invented” the labor contract. Philip 
Murray became a director of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People “to 
encourage Negro steelworkers to join his union.” 
The discussion of the international relations of 
labor borders on phantasy. 

Mr. Velie’s annotated source listing suggests 
he has read widely and interviewed extensively 
in preparation for his book. 


Economic Conditions 


The Outlook for Wages and Profits. By Louis J. Kroeger. 
Berkeley, California Personnel Management Associa- 
tion, [1959]. 7 pp. (Management Report 239.) $1. 


Wages, Prices, and Politics. By B.C. Roberts. (In Labor 
Law Journal, Chicago, June 1959, pp. 385-392. $1.) 


Inflation—Cause and Cure. Washington, Conference on 
Economic Progress, 1959. 59 pp. 50 cents. 


Attitudes Toward Inflation: 1896, 1933, and 1959. By 
Jacob Oser. (Jn Current Economic Comment, 
University of Illinois, Bureau of Economics and 
Business Research, Champaign, August 1959, pp. 
43-54.) 


Inflation and Quasi-elective Changes in Costs. By Ruth P. 
Mack. (In Review of Economics and Statistics, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., August 1959, 
pp. 225-231. $2.) 


Consumer Reactions to Inflation. By Eva Mueller. (Jn 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., May 1959, pp. 246-262. $1.50.) 


Economic Policy in Western Europe. Prepared for Joint 
Economic Committee on Conferences in Western 
Europe by the Committee Staff. Washington, 1959. 
401 pp., bibliography. (Joint Committee Print, 85th 


Cong., 2d sess.) $1.25, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Handicapped Worker 


Independence for the Handicapped: A Review of Progress in 
Rehabilitation and Employment of the Handicapped. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (in 
cooperation with President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped), 1959. 8 pp. 


Mentally Handicapped Can Be Placed. By H. T. 
McNamee. Employment of the Emotionally Handi- 
capped. By Isadore Morantz. (In Employment 
Security Review, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Employment Security, U.S. Employment Service, 
Washington, September 1959, pp. 17-22. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Health and Welfare 


Medical Care for Welfare Recipients—California, 1957. 
By Margaret Greenfield. Berkeley, University of 
California, Bureau of Public Administration, 1959. 
215 pp. 


United Mine Workers of America Welfare and Retirement 
Fund—Report for the Year Ending June 80, 1959. 
Washington, 1959. 40 pp. 


Occupational Health Services in Small Businesses. By 
Harold J. Magnuson, M.D. (Jn Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery, Chicago, August 1959, pp. 377-380. 
$1.25.) 


Working Paper on Financing Migrant Health Services. 
Washington, President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor, 1959. 70 pp. Free. 


Cost and Financing of Health Care for the Aged. Prince- 
ton, N.J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations 
Section, September 1959. 8 pp. (Selected Refer- 
ences, 89.) 40 cents. 


The Cost of Medical Care. Geneva, International Labor 
Office, 1959. 216 pp. (Studies and Reports, New 
Series, 51.) $1.50. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Labor Legislation 


The Labor Reform Law (Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959). Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1959. 496 pp. $9.50, cloth; 
$8.50, paper. 


State ‘“Right-To-Work” Laws. By David Swankin. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, 1959. 8 pp., bibliography. (Bull. 
204.) Single copies free. 
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Refusals to Work and Union Objectives in the Administration 
of Taft-Hartley and Unemployment Compensation. 
By Daniel R. Mandelker. (Jn Cornell Law Quar- 
terly, Ithaca, N.Y., Summer 1959, pp. 477-523.) 


What the Businessman Should Know About the Taft- 
Hartley Act. By Thomas J. McDermott. Wash- 
ington, Public Affairs Press, 1959. 33 pp.,_ bibli- 
ography. $1. 


Labor-Management Relations 


Labor Problems: Cases and Readings. By George P. 
Shultz and John R. Coleman. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959. 546 pp. 2d ed. $6.50. 


Labor Economics and Labor Relations. By Lloyd G. 
Reynolds. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. 568 pp., bibliographies. 3d ed. $6.95. 


A Guide to Labor-Management Relations in the United 
States—Supplement No. 2. By Joseph W. Bloch and 
Theodore W. Reedy. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1959. 43 pp. 
(Bull. 1225-2.) 45 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Arbitration and the Law: Proceedings of the 12th Annual 
Meeting, National Academy of Arbitrators, Detroit, 
Mich., January 29-31, 1959. Edited by Jean T. 
McKelvey. Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, 
Ine., 1959. 202 pp. $6.50. 


Arbitrability Under the Standard Labor Arbitration Clause. 
By Frank Plant. (Jn Arbitration Journal, New York, 
Vol. 14, No. 2, 1959, pp. 51-72. $1.50.) 


How Not to Handle Productivity Disputes. By James J. 
Foley. (Jn Harvard Business Review, Boston, 
September—October 1959, pp. 68-80. $2.) 


The Adjustment of Labor-Management Disputes in Cali- 
fornia, 1958. San Francisco, Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, State Conciliation Service, 1959. 


38 pp. 


The Origins of Recent Labor Policy. By Grant N. Farr. 
Boulder, University of Colorado, 1959. 111 pp., 
bibliography. (Series in Economics, 3.) $2, Uni- 
versity of Colorado Press, Boulder. 


Common Law Limitations on Employer Anti-Union Con- 
duct; Protection of Employee Interest in Union Activity 
by Tort Law. By Alfred W. Blumrosen. (Jn 
Northwestern University Law Review, Chicago, 
March-April 1959, pp. 1-29.) 


Dismissal Procedures: III, U.S.8S.R. (In International 
Labor Review, Geneva, August 1959, pp. 173-187. 
60 cents. Distributed in United States by Washing- 
ton Branch of [LO.) 


Labor Organizations 


The International Union of Food and Drink Workers’ 
Associations: An International Labor Study. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, 1959. 104 pp. 35 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


The Story of the National Union of Printing, Bookbinding 
and Paper Workers. By Clement J. Bundock. 
Oxford, England, University Press, 1959. 588 pp. 


Unionization of Office Workers—The Past, Present, and 
Future. By John F. Kiernan. (Jn Office Executive, 
National Office Management Association, Willow 
Grove, Pa., July 1959, pp. 27-31. 50 cents.) 


Manpower 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1959. By 
Ray C. Maul. Washington, National Education 
Association of the United States, 1959. 52 pp. 
(Research Report 1959-R6.) 50 cents. 


Employment Outlook for Professional Personnel in Scien- 
tific and Technical Fields, 1958-1960. Ottawa, 
Canadian Department of Labor, Economics and Re- 
search Branch, 1959. 55 pp. (Professional Man- 
power Bull. 5.) 25 cents, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Women in Business: Equal Pay for Equal Work? By 
E. Lanham and Lola B. Dawkins. Austin, University 
of Texas, Bureau of Business Research, 1959. 14 pp. 
(Occasional Series, 1.) 25 cents. 


Career Patterns of Former Apprentices. By Joseph H. 
Schuster. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 1959. 21 pp. 
(Bull. T-147.) Free. 


Mid-American Conference on Migratory Labor, St. Louis, 
Mo., April 7-9, 1959. Washington, President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor (in cooperation with 
Council of State Governments), 1959. 49 pp. Free. 


Industrial Homework: An Old Problem Lingers On. By 
Milton Derber and Gilbert Donahue. Champaign, 
University of Illinois, Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, 1959. 11 pp. (Lecture Series, 17.) 
10 cents. 


Youth in the Labor Market [Washington State]. Olympia, 
State of Washington Employment Security Depart- 
ment, 1959. 53 pp. Free. 


Utah Entry Occupations Survey of High School Graduates, 
1958, 1955, 1957. Salt Lake City, Department of 
Employment Security, 1959. 60 pp. Free. 


Young Persons Entering Employment, [Great Britain, 
1958). (In Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, 
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June 1959, pp. 211-215. 
Office, London.) 


2s., H.M. Stationery 


Arizona’s Trained Manpower Future. Phoenix, Employ- 
ment Security Commission of Arizona, State Em- 
ployment Service, 1959. 81 pp. Free. 


Occupations of Railroad Employees in 1957. (In Monthly 
Review, U.S. Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, 
pp. 7-12.) 


Coworkers in Public Transpert. (In Personnel Manage- 
ment, London, June 1959, pp. 88-94. 4s. 6d.) 


The Labor Force of the Soviet Zone of Germany and the 
Soviet Sector of Berlin. By Samuel Baum and 
Jerry W. Combs, Jr. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1959. 30 pp. 
(International Population Statistics Reports Series 
P-90, No. 11.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Seminar on Population Studies in Southern European 
Countries, Athens, September 15-26, 1958. Organized 
by the United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs and 
Technical Assistance Administration in Cooperation 
with the Government of Greece. New York, United 
Nations, 1959. 32 pp. 


Automation and Jobs. By William R. McIntyre. Wash- 
ington (1156 19th Street NW.), Editorial Research 
Reports, 1959. 18 pp. (Vol. I, 1959, No. 21.) $2. 


Office Automation and White Collar Employment. By 
Georgina M. Smith. New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers 
—The State University, Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations, 1959. 26 pp. (Bull. 6.) 50 cents. 


Personnel Management and Practices 


Trends in Personnel Practices for Office Workers. By 
Nicholas L. A. Martucci. (Jn Office Executive, Na- 
tional Office Management Association, Willow Grove, 
Pa., July 1959, pp. 9-13. 50 cents.) 


Making Incentives Work. By Frances Torbert. (In 
Harvard Business Review, Boston, September—Octo- 
ber 1959, pp. 81-92. $2.) 


Of Time and the Worker. By Paul Fraisse. (Jn Harvard 
Business Review, Boston, May-June 1959, pp. 121- 
125. $2.) 


How to Conduct a Manpower Audit. By D. R. Lester and 
Marjorie L. Owen. (Jn Personnel, American Man- 
agement Association, New York, May-June 1959, 
pp. 41-51. $1.75; $1.25 to AMA members.) 


Skill Requirements and Industrial Training in Durable 
Goods Manufacturing. By Charles 8. Benson and Paul 
R. Lohnes. (Jn Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view, Ithaca, N.Y., July 1959, pp. 540-553. $1.75.) 


Measurement and Evaluation of Organizational Perform- 
ance—An Annotated Bibliography. By Paul Wasser- 
man. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, Graduate 
School of Business and Public Administration, 1959. 
110 pp. $3.75. 


On Being the Boss: Some Practical Comments on Supervi- 
sion. By Wilbur M. McFeely. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1959. 123 pp. $2. 


Job Descriptions for Executives. By John K. Hemphill. 
(In Harvard Business Review, Boston, September- 
October 1959, pp. 55-67. $2.) 


Unemployment Insurance 


Labor Market Experience of Exhaustees During 12-Month 
Post-Exhaustion Period [State of Washington]. Olym- 
pia, State of Washington Employment Security De- 
partment, 1959. 25 pp. Free. 


The 1958 Exhaustees in Connecticut. Hartford, Connecticut 
Labor Department, Employment Security Division, 
1959. 45 pp. Free. 


An Employment Insurance Act in Japan. (In Industry 
and Labor, Geneva, August 15, 1959, pp. 160-165. 
25 cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO.) 


Wages and Salaries 


Earnings in Wholesale Trade, June 1958. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1959. 33 pp. (Bull. 1253.) 30 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


The Determination of Teachers’ Salaries. (In Inter- 
national Labor Review, Geneva, July 1959, pp. 46-64. 
60 cents. Distributed in United States by Wash- 
ington Branch of ILO.) 


Regional Markets in 1958. By Robert E. Graham, Jr. 
(In Survey of Current Business, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Wash- 
ington, August 1959, pp. 9-24, 32. 30 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Retribuzione e Costo del Lavoro. Milano, Associazione 
Industriale Lombarda, 1959. 45 pp. 


Must Market Pressure Wreck the Company's Salary 
Structure? By Preston P. Le Breton. (Jn Personnel, 
American Management Association, New York, 
July-August 1959, pp. 34-45. $1.75; $1.25 to AMA 
members.) 


Work Injuries and Accident Prevention 


Accident Facts. Chicago, National Safety Council, 1959. 
96 pp. $1.85. 
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Work Injuries and Injury Rates in Sawmills and Planing 
Mills. By Frank 8S. McElroy and George R. 
McCormack. Washington, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1959. 33 pp. 
(BLS Report 146.) Free. 


Injury Experience in the Coking Industry, 1958. By 
Nell Bradley and Nina L. Jones. Washington, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1959. 
14 pp. (Mineral and Industry Surveys, HSS 471.) 
Free. 


The Principles and Techniques of Mechanical Guarding. 
By William G. Griffin and Sheldon W. Homan. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, 1959. 58 pp. (Bull. 197.) 40 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Yrkesskador Ar 1956. Stockholm, Riksférsikringsan- 
stalten, 1959. 140 pp. (Includes a table of contents 
and summary in English.) 


Miscellaneous 


Annual Report of the Waterfront Commission of New York 
Harbor for the Year Ended June 30, 1959. New 
York, 1959. 40 pp. 


Working Mothers and Their Arrangements for Care of Their 
Children. By Henry C. Lajewski. (Jn Social Secur- 
ity Bulletin, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration, August 
1959, pp. 8-13. 25 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington.) 


What's Happened to the Veterans? (In Employment Se- 
curity Review, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, U.S. Employment Service, 


June 1959, pp. 3-19. 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


Investment for Jobs. Washington, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Economic Research Depart- 
ment, 1959. 24pp. 50 cents. 


Freedom of Association and the Protection of the Right to 
Organize—A Workers’ Education Manual. Geneva, 
International Labor Office, 1959. 157 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. 75 cents. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO. 


Consultation and Cooperation Between Public Authorities 
and Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations at the 
Industrial and National Levels. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labor Office, 1959. 28 pp. (Report V(1) 
prepared for International Labor Conference, 44th 
sess., 1960.) 25 cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Annual Report of the Ministry of Labor and National Serv- 
ice for 1958. London, 1959. 149 pp. (Cmnd. 745.) 
8s., H.M. Stationery Office, London. 


Reported Employment and Wages in Kenya, 1958. [Nai- 
robi], East African Statistical Department, Kenya 
Unit, 1959. 18 pp. 


Statistisches Jahrbuch far die Bundesrepublik Deutschland. 
Wiesbaden, Statistisches Bundesant, 1959. xxii, 
716 pp. 


National Register of Scholarships and Fellowships: Vol. I, 
Scholarships and Loans. By Juvenal L. Angel. New 
York, World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 1959. 435 
pp. 3ded. $13. 
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A.—Employment 
TABLE A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 


{In thousands} 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! 





1959 | 1958 





Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 





Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dee. 


Nov.t| Oct. | Sepe. 





Total, both sexes 





71, 955 in, 210 


69, 405 (68. 639 
8, 389 | 3, 627 
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With a job but not at work *. 
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Males 





Total labor force 


Civilian labor force - 
Unemployment. 
Employment.............. 
onagricultural. 
Worked 35 hours or more. - . 
Worked 15-34 hours........- 
Worked 1-14 hours. 
Witb a job but not at work § 
Agricultur 

Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours 
With a job but not at work § 





48, 073 |47, 981 
45, 514 (45, 417 


3,359 | 3, 
42,156 |42, 135 
37, 991 |37, 981 

1, 433 |32, 005 
3, 882 | 3, 434 
1, 456 | 1,399 
1, 220 
4, 165 
2, 500 

928 


49, 110 
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23, 179 
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1,579 | 1.304 «1.310 Q ° 1, 
21, 866 [21,674 21.214 y 6 21, 
76 |20,170 |20,317 20, 265 20, 
13, 622 |14,305 14 239 14, 
3.347 | 3,478 3, 448 . . , 3, 
1,809 | 1, 869 . 0 1, 1, 


723 | 
1, 358 | 
556 


22,617 | 22,482 | 
22,586 | 22,451 
1,496 | 1, 526 
21.090 | 20, 924 
19 815.| 19, 882 
14 006 | 13, 483 
3 263 | 3, 589 
1,629} 1,718 








22, 967 
1, 209 | 
21, 759 
20, 341 
8, 689 
8, 812 
1, 684 
1, 154 
1, 418 
600 


641 
161 
14 


479 |: 
273 }21, 3: 
638 | 2 
653 
542 
900 
544 
635 
201 
333 
80 
21 


onagricultural ..- 

Worked 35 hours or more 

Worked 15-34 hours 

Worked 1-14 hours 

With a job but not at work § 
Agricultura’ 

Worked 35 bours or more_ _. 

Worked 15-34 hours 

Worked 1-14 hours ......-- 

With a job but not at work § 


699 
940) 
314 
519 
92 
25 


696 
4 
ya ' 












































' Estimates are based on information obtained from a sample of households 
and are subject to sampling variability Data relate to the calendar week 
ending nearest the 15th day of the month. The employed total includes all 
wage and salary workers, selfemployed persons, and unpaid workers in 
family-operated enterprises. Persons in institutions are not included 

ge of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 
to 

2 Survey week contained legal! holiday 

* Beginning with January 1957, 2 groups numbering between 200,000 and 
300,000 which were formerly classified as employed (under “with a job but 
not at work’’) were assigned ww «different classifications, mostly to the unem- 
ployed, For a full explanation, see Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 


ne 1957 (Ourrent Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-57, 
0. ; 


* Unemployment as a percent of labor force. 

§ Includes persons who had & job or business but who did not work during 
the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor eo. 
Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with definite 
instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff and persons who had 
new jobs to which they were scheduled to report within 30 days. Most of 
= —- in these groups have, since that time, been classified as unem- 
Dd 5 


Note: For a description of these series, see Explanatory Notes (in Employ- 
ment and Earnings, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
current issues). 





A.—EMPLOYMENT 





TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
[In thousands} 





Industry 


1959 








Sept.2 


May 


Feb. | Jan. 





Total employees 








52, 493 
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Copper... 
Lead and zinc 





Anthracite 





Bituminous coal 





Cugegtatemn and natural-gas pro- 
ucti 





Petroleum and — production 
(except contract services) 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 





Contract construction. 





Nonbuilding construction 
Highway and street construction. 
Other nonbuilding construction... 
Building construction 





Manafacturing 
Darables 
Durable goods 
Ordnance and accessories 


Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture) _. 





Logging cam 
Sawmills an 
Millwork, 


Partitions, shelving, lockers, and fix- 
tures.... 





Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 


furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 

Glas a are, pressed or bl 

ass and glassw: or so 
G products made of purchased 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 
Conerete, gypsum, and plaster prod- 


Cutstane and stone products 
tallic mineral 














r 
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Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces, steel] works, and rolling 





mills 

Iron and steel foundries 

Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals. 

Secondary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 

Rolling, drewing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous me 





Nonferrous ae 
Miscellaneous primary metal indus- 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Bookbinding and related industries__-..|--..-..- 


Miscellancous publishing and printing 
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Pulp, 
the 
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oO 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 


Nondurable goods—Continued 


Textile-mill pi 


clothing....... 
Women’s outerwear......-........-.-.- 


WOE don paccncee 


Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
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Hats (except cloth and millinery) _.....]_- 


Miscellaneous textile goods 
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Apparel! and other finished textile prod- 


Dyeing and finishing textiles__.........|_- 


Narrow fabrics and smallwares__.......|_. 


Knitting mills... 


Broad-woven fabric mills __............]....... 


Children’s outerwear 
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OGER..ccccense. 


services. .....- 
Chemicals and allied products. .......... 
eee 


Millinery .......... 


Scouring and comb 


tions. 


Paints, pigments, and fillers. ..........|/------- 


Gum and wood ch 


Fertilizers... 


Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods_!_......! 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Footwear (except rubber)..............|-.---.. 
LLOEGR, TT 


Industrial leather belting and packing-|_-...... 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings__|_...... 


Leather: tanned, curried, and finished - 


Coke, other petroleum and coal prod- 
ALTER, ST 


Vegetable and animal oils and fats___..|----..- 
Miscellaneous chemicals_..............|------. 


Books. on 
Commercial printing 
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Industria! inorganic chemicals _- 
Industrial organic chemicals -... 
ek k,n See 
Soap, cleaning and polishing prepara- 
Petroleum refining 
Tires and inner tubes. 
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Leather and leather products __-........-- 
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TABLE A-3. Production or we workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 


{In thousands} 





1959 Annual 
average 
Industry 





Aug.*| July May a .| Feb. 7 x 4 . | 1958 





Transportation and public utilities : 
Other public utilities 545 544 533 
G --| 523.9} 522.6) 512. 
227.3} 226.2) 224. 
140. 40.7 
55. 


527 533 

0 507.1) 507. 510. lo 512.9 
7 . L . 219.3 q L 221.0 

139. 3 b 136. 135.9} 135.6 1 137.1 
0 
0 





151.9 q 53. 154. 8 
19.8 9.9) 19.9 L 20. 4 





40. 
55. 7} 148. 
21 21.3) 21. 


2,650 |2,646 |2,637 [2,611 (2,614 2,618 2, 2, 2,646 {2,625 


1, 599. 3)1, 589. 4/1, 584. 4/1, 564. 4/1, 558, 9/1, 553. 6/1, 551. 0/1, 549. 7/1, 582. 4/1, 574. 0/1, 560. 3/1, 546. 3/1, 
121.2) 119.6) 118.1) 115.7) 1143 b 112.5) 112.2) 111.3) 111.3 


272.6) 273.1) 274.1) 271.9) 273.2 276.0 . -0O} 280.4) 276.3) 275.5 
jand plumbing equipes paint. 392.8} 391.4) 389.0) 383.7) 382.4 . 5} 380.0 . . 2} 382.5) 381.6) 380.1 


812.7} 805.3) 803.2) 793.1] 789.0) 785.5) 782.5 ° 805.9} 798.9) 791.1) 779.4 
Whales diseribensen oiler |". -|1, 050. 5}1, 056. 1/1, 052. 1/1, 047. 0/1, 054. 9/1, 057. 5/1, 066. 9/1, 071. 6/1, 083. 4/1, 082. 4/1, 085. 6/1, 078. 3 


Retail trade: 
General merchandise stores , 304, 2/1, 301. 5/1, 326. 4/1, 318. 3}1, 289. 1]1, 1, 249. 2 . 8) 1, 840. 7/1, 474. 3/1, 372. 2/1, 322. 9 


830. 4 . 836.1) 822.4 ‘ 75. 
471.1 . 482.2) 466.7| 466.4] 449.7 > 65: > 497.1] 482.9 
1, 468. 4 . 9)1, 482. 4/1, 477. 3/1, 469. 3)1, 471.3 . 6) 1, 507. 1, 475. 6)1, 479. 8 


1, 080. 8/1, 100. 7}1, 098. 2 . 3 . ° . Pees SS SS 2 

. 192.5) ' 190. 1 . 5 185, 187.7 = 202.1) 198.5 
191.7 . b 5 . 210. 5} 202. 200.1} 200.9) 206.0 
697.3 . > 680. 6| 693.5 . 667.5} 667.2} 677.2 
544.5 . . 665. 5 L 551.8) 540.7) 542.0 


2, 110.9 . 6/2, 057. , A . wee 7 2, 062. 5/2, 070. 5/2, 056. 7 
352. 1 -0| 350.4 . , . 3) 373.8 L 355.5} 352.0) 354.3 
363. 3 . , 5 . . 374.0 . 338.0) 337.0) 337.0 
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! For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August product Coteoment, auxiliary production for plant’s own use (¢.g., power- 
1958 and coverage of the series, see footnote 1, table A-2. plant), and recordkeeping and other services closely associated with the 
Production and related workers include working foremen and all nonsuper- aforementioned production operations. 
visory workers (including leadmen and trainees) d in a proc- * Preliminary. 
essing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, dling, packing, ware- 
housing, shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial, wordbenen services, 
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TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ! 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 





1958 





Oct. 





Employment service: ? 
New applications for work 756 
Nonfarm placements 564 


State unemployment insurance programs: 

Initial claims # 4 

= ~ esata moved (average weekly 
volume 

Rate of insured unemployment ¢ 

Weeks of unemployment compensated 7_. 

Average weekly benefit amount for total 
unemployment # $29. 76} $29.10 

Total benefits paid $142, 503) 


Unemployment compensation for ex-service- 
men: 94 


Initial claims * 27 
Insured unemployment 5 (average weekly 
volume) 43 
Weeks of unemployment compensated - . 181 
Total benefits paid 


Unemployment compensation or Federal 
civilian employees: ! 


1, 228 
1, 333 
5, 061 


Insured unemployment! (average weekly 
volume) 

Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 

Total benefits paid 


Railroad unemployment insurance: 
Applications 35 87 
Insured unemployment (average weekly 

volume) 79 63 
Number of payments 174 95 
Average amount of benefit payment '3__ $83. 16)'* $75. 22 
Total benefits paid $27, 314) $18, 918 


All programs: ! 
Insured unemployment 5 1, 451 1,477 1, 414 














45) $30.02 
$213, 722 


737 740 775 
406 413 514 
1, 246 
1, fe 
5, 939 


1, 246 


1, 696 
4.3 
7, 157 


1,910 
2, 086) 

5.3 
7, 207 


50} $30.41) $30.46) $30.45 
$230, 082/$170, 649)$205, 954 


1, 086) 
1, be 
7, 56 


22 20 17 20 
125 121 113 118 119 


76 94 
148 199 217 287 229 272 286 
$62.72) $65.47| $65. 57 $69.31} $70.15) $69.91 $69. 60 
$9, 099) $12, 477) $13, 752 


$70. 35 
$19, 755) $16,030) $19,076) $18, 144) $19, 861 


1,936} 2,282) 2,596) 2,739) 2,316) 1,965) 1,867) 2,067) 2,386 
































1 Data relate to the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii), except 
where otherwise indicated. 

2 Includes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 

3 Initial claims are notices filed by workers to indicate they are starting 
periods of unemployment. Excludes transitional claims. 

4 Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

+ Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- 
ployment. 

6 The rate is the number of insured unemployed expressed as a percent of 
the average covered employment in a 12-month period. 
ms ’ pectates data for the Federal civilian employee program through June 


8 Tnetodes data a the Federal civilian employee program for the period 
October 1958-June 1959. 
* Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 
1® Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with State programs. 


527851—598——_8 


1! An application for benefits ts filed by a railroad worker at the beginning 
of his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is required 
for subsequent periods in the same year. 

12 Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration periods. 

% The average amount is an average for all compensable periods, not ad- 
jones for recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 

4 Revised. 

18 Adjusted for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments. 

16 Represents an undupiested count of insured unemployment under the 
State, Ex -servicemen and UCFE programs, the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (not 
presented separately in table), which terminates January 31, 1960. 

Norte: Data on State UI initial claims differ from those published in the 
September 1959 issue, owing to the exclusion of transitional claims. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security for 
all items except railroad unemployment insurance, which is prepared by the 

8. Railroad Retirement Board. 
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Transportation equipment.._...... 
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TABLE B-1. 


Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
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1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not 
comparable with the changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for 
the following reasons: 

(1) The labor turnover series measures changes during the calendar 
month, while the employment series measures changes from midmonth to 
midmonth; 

in Industry coverage is not identical, as the printing and publishing 

industry and some seasonal industries are excluded from turnover; 

(3) Turnover rates tend to be understated because small firms are not as 
prominent in the turnover sample as in the employment sample; and 

(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded from the 


turnover series, but the employment series reflects the influence 
stoppages. 

7 oeeery. 

“~~~ with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the 
same firm are included in total accessions and total separations; therefore, 
rates for these items are not strictly comparable with prior data. Transfers 
comprise part of other accessions and other separations, the rates for which 
are not shown separately. 

‘ Excludes the printing, publishing, and allied industries group, and the 
following industries: Canning and preserving; women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s outerwear; and fertilizer. 

5 Less than 0.05. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry 
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average 
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Average weekly earnings 
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Mining... $111. 49/$108, 94/$106. 27/$106. 13/$106. 00|$105. 86/$105. 56|$103. 60 
Metal 107.79} 106.86} 102.94) 104.23} 104.45) 103.94) 101.24) 100. 84 


116. 18 104. 60] 106. 11| 107.45] 106. 59] 101. 82) 102. 60 
106. 60} 1 108. 79] 11 106. 82} 103. 42| 105.75 
87 86. 08 87. 1.43} 92.29] 89.02 


91, 24 
114.71 


$100. 10)$102. = 
96.22) 98.74 


103. 49 
97.75 
88. 97 
81.79 
02. 38) 110. 53 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. 


Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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! For comparability of data with those published in pate prior to August state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pay 
1958 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A- during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 
In addition, hours and earnings data for anthracite ioe have been re- Group I). 
from January 1953 and are not comparable with those published in 4 Data relate to domestic nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 
issues prior to August 1958. § Average weekly earnings have been revised beginning wit! January 195 1958 
For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, and are not strictly ecappenett with pnd for earlier years. Average weekly 
luction and related workers; for contract construction, to hours and average hourly earnings are new series, available from lemeeny 1958. 
kers; and for the remaining industries, unless otherwise * Money To a ealy; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
noted, to —- A. & and working supervisors, tips not in 


F Figures forG lass I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- series except that for Class I railroads (see footnote 3). 
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4 Derived b 


for which only shift differential, hazard, incentive, or other similar types of 
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troleum and coal... 
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Apparel and other finished textile 
Chemicals and allied products... 
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Leather and leather products -_-..... 





Major industry group 
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Paper and allied 


Printin 


Ordnance and accessories. -......-- 
Lumber and wood products......_- 


Printing and publishing_-_......... 
Leather and leather products ____.. 


Chemicals and allied 
Products of 
Rubber p 


Tobacco manufactures. ...........- 


Textile-mill 


Apparel and other finished textile 
Paper and allied products... 


Miscellaneous manufacturing -._... 
Textile-mill products. -__........... 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Nondurable goods -.................... 


Electrical machin 


Transportation 
Food and kindred products... 


Furniture and fixtures............. 

Stone, clay, and glass products... .. 
eq 

Ordnance and accessories _ _.... 

Fabricated metal products... 

Tobacco manufactures._..... 


Transportation 
Instruments and 
Products of 
Rubber pi 


Durable goods. 
Food an 
Durable goods. 


1 For comparability of data with those 


1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. 
§ Covers premium overtime hours of 
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: Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction 
activities 


[1947-49= 100} 
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231.4 
152. 5 


= 


105.3 | 106.2 
179.9 | 160. 5, 
165.1 | 160.4 


BS: 
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09. 4 ; 
4.4 | 212.2 
4 | 158.4 


184 
160. 








1 For comparability of on ‘aoe those published in issues prior to August 
1958, see foctnote 1, table A 


For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related work- 


ers; for contract construction, to construction workers. 


2 Preliminary. 


TABLE C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 





1959 





May 








Manufacturing 


Gross average weekly earnings 
Current dollars 
1947-49 dollars 


Spendable average weekly earn 
Worker with no pow fo a 
Current dollars 


Worker with 3 dependents: 
Current do!lars 
1947-49 dollars 


81. 03 


65. 63 | 65.35 

















69. 14 
55. 89 


76. 58 
61. 91 


71. 69 
57.95 


79. 19 
64. 02 


71, 20 
57. 51 


78.70 
63. 57 


72. 65 
58.73 


80. 18 
64. 82 



































1 See footnote 1, table C-3, 
atte non average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from gross 
way Federal social security and income taxes for which 
the wor worker is liable. The amount of tax itability depends, of course, on the 
number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on the level of his 
gross income. Spendable have been computed for 2 t of income 
aiverp: (1) 8 worker with no dents; (3) a worker with 3 dependents. 
The + &T of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 

for 2 types of income receivers. 

for both the worker with no de- 


The computations of spendable earnings 
and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross average 


pendents 


weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing without a 
regard to marital status, family composition, or other sources of inco: 

Gross and spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 dollars 
indicate changes in the level of overnge weekly earnings after adjustment for 
changes in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer Price 
Index 


2 Preliminary. 


Note: For a Sonieins of of these series, see The Calculation and Uses of 
the Spendable Earnings Series (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1959, 
pp. 50-54). 
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TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index'—All-city average: All 


items, groups, subgroups, and special 


groups of items 
[1947-49 = 100} 





1959 











Food 
ro at ad ak 
Ss an ery produ: 
Heats, poultry, and fish. ..- 


prod 
Fruits and vegetables. 
Other foods at home # 


S38 RSeRe5 
veo NOWOoee 


etricity.._ .. 
Solid fuels and fuel oil. 
Housefurnishings -_. 
Household operation 


§ 


= 
tt et et et et 


aa & 


5 sises 


sisis BFRE 


So SwBea woo 


Transportation 
Private... 
Public 


_ 
= 
att sal 
oO 


Reading and recreation 
Other goods and services 





Special groups: 


All items less shelter 
All commodities less food 


All commodities 
Nondurables * __...._.._... 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food 


Durables less cars 


All services § 


Household operation services, 

gas, and electricity 
Transportation services 
Medical care services_--- 
Other services. 


157.0 
132.2 

















151.2 
129. 4 



































1The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of 
grote and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker 
ilies. Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for 

the all-city average. 

3 In addition to subgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. 

4 Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
and other miscellaneous foods. 

4 In addition to subgroups shown here, tctal housing includes the purchase 
price of homes and other homeowner costs. 

5 Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 

* Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fuel oil, textile housefurnishings, 
household paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, apparel 


(except shoe repairs), gasoline, motor oil, prescriptions and drugs, toilet 
goods, nondurable toys, newspapers, cigarettes, cigars, beer, and whiskey. 

7 Includes water heaters, central heating furnaces, kitchen sinks, sink 
faucets, porch flooring, household appliances, furniture and bedding, floor 
coverings, dinnerware, automobiles, tires, radio and television sets, durable 
toys, and sporting goods. 

* Includes rent, home purchase, real estate taxes, mortgage interest, prop- 
erty insurance, repainting garage, repainting rooms, reshingling roof, re- 
finishing floors, gas, electricity, dry cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
service, telephone, water, postage, shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto insurance, 
auto —— transit fares, railroad fares, professional medical services, 
hospital services, hospitalization and surgical insurance, barber and beauty 
shop services, television repairs, and motion picture admissions. 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 


[1947-49 = 100] 





1959 


1958 


Annual average 





May 


Mar. Feb. 


Nov. 


Oct. 


Sept. | 1958 | 1957 





All items 





All-city average ? 





St. Louis, Mo.. 
San Francisco, Calif....._- 
ton, Pa 


Washington, D.C__....... 
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All-city average ?.........._- 
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Baltimore, Md_.........--- 
Boston, Mass... 

Chicago, Ill____.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N.Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


8t. Louis, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif... ..- 
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! See footnote 1, table D-1. 
prices of goods and services 


urchased b 


Indexes measure time-to-time 


changes in 


urban wage-earner and clerical- 


Dp 
worker families. Mig do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one 
er 


city than in another. 


2 Average of 46 cities. 


3 Al) items indexes are computed monthly for 5 


months on a rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 


4 Not available. 


cities and once every 3 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,' by group and subgroup of commodities 
{1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified} 
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Drugs and pharmaceuticals. 
Fats and oils, . . 55. , 60. 60. 
Mixed fertilizer \, 9. , , . 110.2 
Fertilizer materials b " . ° 5 > x ° 107.6 
Other chemicals and allied products... 3 ‘ 106.7 
Rubber and rubber products. x * J J ’ i J A 18 145.2 
Crude rubber 58. x . 9) 1 > 139. 138.9 
151.9 } : 
9141.6 J 2.8 |) 142.8 
120. 5 ’ ; 120.8 


Paperboard 

Converted paper and paperboard 
products 

Building paper and board 


Metals and metal products. 
Iron and steel 


Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings.... 
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Fabricated structural metal products. 
Fabricated nonstructural metal prod- 















































See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 





1959 
Commodity group 





May 





Machinery and motive products q 53. . 152. 5 

Agricultural machinery and 7 143. 5 
machinery equip- 
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1 As of Jan 1958, new weights reflecting 1954 values were introduced 3 Revised. 
into the index. Technical details furnished upon request to the Bureau. ‘January 1958=100. 
2 Preliminary. ‘Not available. 
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TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices,' by stage of processing and durability of product 
[1947-49= 100] 





Commodity group 








All commodities 








Stage of processing 


Crude materials for further processin; 
Crude foodstuffs and Sa en vues 
Crude nonfood materials except fuel 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for manu- 
facturing 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for con- 











Crude fuel for manufacturing. 
Crude fuel for nonmanufacturing. 





Intermediate materials, epote, and components_........ 
a 4 materials and components for manu- 
facturing 
Intermediate materials for food manufacturing- --- 
Intermediate materials for nondurable manu- 
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Producer finished goods 
Producer finished goods for manufacturing 
Producer finished goods for nonmanufacturing. -- 


Durability of product 
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Total raw or slightly eecmmee goods...... 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-3. Nore: For description of the series by stage of ae see New BLS 

? Preliminary. Economic Sector Indexes of Wholesale ices (in onthly er Review, 

3 Revised. December 1955, pp. 1448-1453); and by durability of product and data begin- 
mit en 1947, see Wholesale Prices and Prices Indexes, 1957 BLS Bull. 
1 ° 
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E.—Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 








Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
or year 
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Ppt aehy  p A ali known work involving 6 or more workers secondary effect on other establishments or industries whose’employees are 
and sting 0 | full day or shift or longer on workers involved and made idle as a result of materia] or service shortages. 
pany te cover al] workers made id idle for as long as 1 shift in establish- ? Preliminary. 


ments tly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or 
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New Publications Available 


For Sale 


Order sale publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or money order, payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. Copies may also be purchased from any 
of the Bureau’s regional offices. (See inside front cover for the addresses of these offices.) 


BLS Bull. 1225-2: A Guide to Labor-Management Relations in the United 
States. Supplement No.2. 43 pp. 45 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1253: Earnings in Wholesale Trade, June 1958. 36 pp. 30 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1259: Pension Plans Under Collective Bargaining: Part I. Vest- 
ing Provisions and Requirements for Early Retirement. Part II. In- 
voluntary Retirement Provisions, Late 1958. 32 pp. 25 cents. 


For Limited Free Distribution 


Single copies of the reports listed below are furnished without cost as long as supplies 
permit. Write to Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C., or to any of the Bureau’s regional offices. (See inside front cover for the addresses 
of these offices.) 


BLS Report No. 92: Work Stoppages—Basic Steel Industry 1901-58. (Re- 
vised September 1959.) 10 pp. 


BLS Report No. 146: Work Injuries and Injury Rates in Sawmills and Plan- 
ing Mills, July 1959. 35 pp. 


Notes on the Economic Situation of Negroes in the United States, Revised 
August 1959. 48 pp. 
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